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Witerature and Fliscellanics. 
THE GREAT BELT. 


BY THE OLD SAILor, 
sa ’ 
toes bere whee cee 
Elucidate or solve; the incidents 
However wild, explain and justify. 
Ball’ s Creation. 

Daring the | war between England and 
France, © hich Sidaated in the abdi 
Buonaparte and his retreat to Elba, it is well 

own that at varions times most of tho conti- 
nental powers were compelled by Napoleon and 
the presence of a French army to enter into an 
alliance with the emperor, and to assist him in 
his career of ambition. 

In the northern parts of Europe this influence 
would have been ruinous to British commerce, 
but for the gallant services of our Navy and the 
daring prowess of our seamen; for one look at 
the map will show the utter impossibility there 





is for ships to proceed to the ports of the Baltic,’ 


except through the very heart of the kingdom of 
Denmark. “With Russia and Sweden we were 

e, but with Denmark we were at war; 
thus the market in Russia must have been 
closed against British produce (excepting that 
which was conveyed overland from Gottenburg 
to Stockholm, and thence by a precarious voy- 
age to the Gulf of Finland) but that the proud 
flag which Nelson had triumphantly borne be- 
fore the conquered ships and batteries of Copen- 
hagen still floated in supremacy through every 
part of our northern seas, and our enemies had 
the mortification of seeing large fleets, composed 
of several hundred merobant-shipe richly freight- 
ed, passing within a short distance of their 
shores, under the protection of n-enofwar, that 
were constantly employed in convoying them. 

These ships, arriving from different parts of 
aes, assemble: at the general rendezvous 
in Wingoe Sound on the coast of Sweden, and, 
when a sufficient number were collected, they 
were formed into divisions, and made their pas- 
sage through the Cattegat into the Great Belt, 
where, during the summer, ships of the line and 
frigates were stationed, at proper distances, to 
assist the convoys and to guard them over the 
Baltic Sea into the Gulf of Finland; and per- 
haps there never was a more interesting and 
ee spectacle than the passage of the 
fleet through the Great Belt. 

The merchantships, several hundred in num- 
ber, with their white sails expanded and cov- 
ering a space of six or seven miles, were led 
by a ship of the line, carrying the commodore’s 
flag, ahead of which none dared advance. On 
each side of the fleet, at intervals, were frigates, 
sloops and gunbrigs, to defend the merchant- 
vessels and p them within bounds; and the 
Tear was protected by other frigates and brigs, 
which were also occasionally employed in takin 
the dull sailors in tow, and, and with every stitc 
of canvas set, dragging them up into the body of 
the fleet. Close to the shore the enemy’s gun- 
boats and wellmanned armed vessels could be 
seen rowing along, and ready to take advantage 
of any shift of wind that might force a strag- 
gler within a probable distance of being cap- 
tured, when they would boldly dart upon t’.eir 
prey, and, in spite of every exertion on the 
part of the British menofwar, were not unfre- 
quently successful. Ifthe wind died away and 
a calm ensued, the gunboats were particularly 
active, for their long guns seldom filed of do- 
me ay epee execution; and the rapidity with 
which they shifted their stations, and the small- 
ness of the object they offered for a mark, gene- 
rally enabled them to escape with impunity from 
a fire in return. On the land, strong detach- 
ments of horse artillery kept parallel with the 
gunvessels, ready to repel any attack which 
might be made by the menofwar, supported b 
the armed brigs of a light draught of water. It 
was on a lovely day at the commencement of 
July, 1811, that an English seventyfour station- 
ed off Reefness observed a convoy approaching, 
aad, having joined it, proceeded in company 
through the Great Belt to the south end of Lang- 
land, where she left the convoy with a westerly 
wind, and trimmed her sails to return to her 
old station. They gradually receded from each 
other, till the seventyfour appeared the only 
ship afloat on the smooth waters of the Belt. 

he weather was extremely beautiful; the 
eool breeze tempered the atmospheric heat and 
swelled the sleeping sails; the sun shone in rich 
splendor; the shore scenery was finely pictu- 
reeque; and the enemy's armed vessels were 


at 


slowly returning to their different ports, disap- 
poimted in their expectations of a prize. 





cation of’ 





The tall ship glided swiftly along; and on the 
starboard side of the quarterdeck the captain and 
the first lieutenant paced to and fro in earnest 
conversation; many of the officers were walkin 
on the larboard side, whilst the seamen grouped 
themselves together on the forecastle, sporting 
their sea wit and cracking their eantionl | jokes 
at the expense of the Danish flotilla. Suddenly 
the lieutenant quitted the side of his chief, and 
immediately ards the shrill pipe of the 
boatswain’s mate was heard, followed by his 
deep, hoarse voice, exclaiming — ‘‘Bargemen, 
away! Pinnacers,away!’’ Ina few minutes the 
crews of the two boats named were on the quar- 
terdeck, and received orders to hold themselves 
in readiness for night duty. The captain of ma- 
rines was also directed to have a party equipped 
for the same service, and a few of the best men 
were selected from the ship’s company to com- 
plete the expedition. 

About midnight, when a little to the south- 
ward of the track between Nyborg on the island 
of Funen and Corsoer on the island of Zealand, 
the boats, with the addition of a doublebanked 
cutter, put off from the ship under the command 
of the second lieutenant, who received orders 
to lie in the course which a vessel going from 
one town to the other would probably take, and 
detain every boat he might probably fall in with. 
Should nothing present itself that night, his 
boats were to make for the islet in midpassage, 
and, lying concealed throughout the day, again 
to row guard as soon 43 darkness returned. 

These orders were punctually obeyed; and, 
nothing appearing to attract their notice, Lieu- 
tenant Montagu at the approach of daylight re- 

ired with his small squadron to the islet; the 

ts were carefully concealed, and the men di- 
rected not to appear at all where it was pos- 
sible they might be seen, The ship had contin- 
ued her course, and no traces of her were visible; 
the day passed on; the westerly wind prevailed; 
and, just before sunset, Montagu, by the aid of 
his glass, discovered seyeral small vessels pre- 
paring to quit Nyborg, and one that was larger 
and better ouleres than the others he knew to 
be the mail-packet. This pleasing intelligence 
he communicated to his brother officers and the 
seamen and marines, and joyful expectation of a 
rich prize animated all. It was evident that the 
Danes were unacquainted with the proximity of 
the boats; the signalposts had reported the ship 
to be at anchor off Ramsoe; and thus they in- 
= in hopes of sending across to Zealand 
without any danger of capture. 

Darkness came on; the British boats were ex- 
tended in aline; and, after two hours of anxiety, 
Lieutenant Montagu, who occupied the central 
station, had the satisfaction of seeing a dark 
object approaching through the twilight gloom, 
and running down full upon him. As it neared 
his boat, he audibly whispered—** ’'Tis the pack- 
et! be nee men!’’ and the utmost silence pre- 
vailed, broken onl by the dashing and hissin 
of the spray, as the Danish vessel cut through 
the yielding waters. 

It was known that the packet (a cutter of 
about thirty tons burthen) never went unarmed, 
and every heart beat high as she came down 
booming before the wind. Montagu forbore ma- 
king the preconcerted signal to the other boats, 
as he was not without a hope of taking the 
packet by surprise; he therefore placed the 
barge right in her track, and was not discovered 
till close under her bows, when, by a judicious 
movement, he clapped alongside, and boarded 
with his men. Resistance would have been 
equally foolish and unavailing; and thus, with- 
out a blow being struck or scarcely any noise 
being made, he took possession of his prize. To 
send every one below whilst he shortened sail 
and brought the cutter to the wind was but the 
work of a few minutes; and he was soon made 
sensible by several musketshots that his other 
boats had been equally on the alert, and were 
bringing the vessels to. In less than an hour 
nine marlgt-vessels, laden with goods and ever 
delicacy of the season, and the packet, wit 
passengers and baggage, were captured. But 
there was also in a national point of view a more 
important seizure made; for so sudden and unex- 
pected had been the attack, that the eaptain had 
not time to sink the mail, and thus very im- 
portant dispatches, together with an immense 
number of notes on the bank of Denmark, fell 
into the hands of the English. 

Montagu had ordered the marines and three 
seamen to remain with him on board the cutter, 
and had sent the barge away to assist his com- 
rades. He then descended to the cabin of the 
packet, where the passen in indescribable 
terror were erowded together, and uttering bit- 











ter lamentations. But there was one who at- 
tracted his attention more than all the rest, and 
awakened every generous emotion of his heart. 
It was a young female of exquisite beauty, appa- 
rently about seventeen years of age, but her 
countenance was that of fixed despair. Her 
dress was elegant, though somewhat soiled and 
negligently put on; and at her feet lay a fe- 
mats domestic giving way to convulsive bursts 
of anguish. Montagu felt all the soft yearnings 
of tenderness and compassion stealing through 
his breast; he ed in admiration and with 
pity on his captive; their eyes met, and in an 
instant she flung herself before him, and clung to 
his knees. At the first moment the sudden sob- 
bings of unrepressed agony prevented her speak- 
ing; but, recovering more of selfpossession, in a 
voice sweetly musical she addressed the aston- 
ished lieutenant, in a language half English, 
half French, and implored him not to detain her 
as a prisoner, for she was hastening to the court 
‘of Denmark, a supplicant for a father’s life.— 
Her beseeching look, her earnest entreaty, her 
flowing tears, and her humble attitude, distracted 


the mind of poor Montagu; and for an instant he. 


cursed the chance which compelled him to be 
cruel. In vain he pointed out the impossibility 
of releasing the vessel; in vain he assured his 
lovely prisoner that she would be safe- and that 
in all probability the captain, when acquainted 
with the particulars, would instantly set her at 
liberty. ‘One hour’s delay,’ she urged, ‘might 
bereave her of a parent, the only one she had 
known from infancy. The sentence of death 
was suspended over him for a breach of militar 
— and none but the king could save his 
ife.’ 

Poor Montagu, who had never shrunk in the 
hour of peril, now trembled with conflicting emo- 
tions; the whole scene was so suddeu, the ap- 
peal so touching, that he stood undecided how 
to act. In afew minutes he raised the beauteous 
mourner; but she clung still closer to him, and 
in accents of extreme woe bewailed her lot, till 
nature was subdued and she sank senseless on 
the deck. That was indeed a terrible moment 
for Montagu, and he swore that if it cost him 
his own life, or, what was equally dear, his fu- 
ture prospects of promotion, he would break 
through his duty and set her on shore that night. 

Leaving the wretched girl to the care of her 
servant and the passengers, he went on deck; 
but the proud feelings of a victor had vanished. 
It is true he rallied sufficiently to issue his or- 
ders with accuracy and judgment; but the fea- 
tures of that beseeching countenance were 
stamped upon his heart, and the soul-thrilling 
accents of her sweet voice still sounded in his 
ears imploring for a father’s life. He knew 
that a dereliction of duty might bring him to a 
courtmartial; he knew that all attempts at con- 
cealment would be vain; nevertheless he was 
determined; and, out the captain of the 

cket to have the lady’s luggage in readiness, 
he ordered the crew of the barge to stow it in 
their boat. As commanding officer he was not 
amenable for his conduct to any one present; 
but in this instance he informed his brave fel- 
lows of a few leading incidents connected with 
his situation, and his intention of landing the 
lovely girl immediately. Selecting, therefore, a 
few of his stoutest followers to remain in the 
cutter, he put the Danish crew and passengers 
on board the other vessels, and directed the next 
in command te proceed towards Ramsoe with 
easy sail. The lady and her servant were placed 
in the barge, the sails were hoisted, and, as the 
wind had gradually died away to a gentle air, 
the brave seamen, stretched to their oars, and 
made their favorite boat fly through the sparkling 
waters. 

But who can describe the enthusiastic gratitude 
of the pious donates, as, sitting by the side of 
Montagu, and closely wrepped from the keen 
night air in hid’ boat cloak, she felt assured by 
his persuasions that her speed would be accele- 
rated instead of retarded by her capture; that a 
very short time would land her on the shores of 
Zealand, which she now saw rising into view; 
and that, as it was almost calm, had she re- 
mained in the packet, she could have made but 
little progress! Delicious to the ear of the lieu- 
tenant was the voice of the sweet girl, and he 
drank deeply of the intoxicating draught of plea- 


sure. 

The seamen appeared to be all actuated by 
one generous sentiment; but, as the barge was 
now rapidly approaching the shore, great eau- 
tion was necessary not to excite alarm. The 
frowning batteries of Corsoer were rising in the 
gloom, when the coxswain descried a boat near 
them: the men instantly lay on their oars; but 





Montagu, finding nothing to apprehertd, boldly 
pushed alongside, and discov: that it was a 
small fisherman, who, unsuspicious of danger, 
had come out to fish. His terror at being 

was extreme, and Montagu for a few minutes 


suffered it to have full scope; he then proposed 
that he would permit him to unmolested, 
with a reward into the » if he would 


pledge himself to land the lady and her attend- 
ant at Corsoer, to which place, then at a short 
distance, he was immediately to pr 

The poor fisherman and his companion gladly 
assented; the lady’s baggage was put into their 
boat, and she prepared to follow, but, first turn- 
ing to Montagu, with unrepressed thankfulness, 
she threw her arms round his neck, buried her 
face upon his bosom, and burst into tears. With 
every hallowed and pure sentiment of fervent 
devotion, the lieutenant raised her up, and, im- 

rinting one chaste kiss upon her cheek, assisted 

r to change her embarkation; he then wrapped 
his cloak around her, pressed her boning. d 
to his beating heart, uttered a faint farewell, and 
returned to his seat in the barge. The fair girl 
held out oe hand to the b poe mes — he 

d with eagerness and raised it to his lips; 
that. hand centiined her purse, which she ten- 
dered for his acceptance, to be divided amon 
his men; but, with the generosity though with 
the characteristic bluntness of a seaman, he 
dashed a tear from his eye, and, rejecting the 
proffered gift, exclaimed, ‘‘No, I'll be d————d 
if I do!—’ twould be a black score in the purser’s 
account at the last day.”” . 

The boats separated; the lieutenant followed 
the fisherman, till he saw him enter the harbor of 
Corsoer, and then, with conflicting feelings, he 
directed the cockswain to steer by a bright star, 
which he knew would guide his course towards 
Ramsoe. 

But they had not proceeded far before the 
morning twilight was brightly glimering in the 
east, and the young officer and his cockswain 
bent down their heads, whilst with eager glanee 
their eyes swept round the northwestern horizon; 
but though ong | occasionally shadowed forth 
ideal imagery, the haziness of night had not 
sufficiently passed away to enable them to dis- 
cover the objects of their search. 

Day broke. The haze was gradually dispelled 
by the rising sun, which had not yet, however, 
reached “amy tae ec The breeze freshened from 
the southward. The barge, with flowing sheets, 
aided by the oars, dashed through the smooth 
waters. But with the opening glory of the morn 
a scene presented itself that for a moment caused 
be heart of the young lieutenant to gink within 

1im. 

The officer whom Montagu had left in charge 
of the prizes had obeyed his instructions, and 
kept under easy sail. The packet and the mar- 
ket boats were visible to the barge slowly pro- 
ceeding on their course; but there was also visi- 
ble that which did, not seem to be observed on 
board the prizes. A portion of the Danish flotilla, 
which had attended the convoy up the shores of 
the Belt, in returning to their harbors, had dis- 
covered the captured vessels, and were evidently 
in eager pursuit. 

Boldly did the stout bargemen stretch their 
sinewy arms to the oars, that bent to their rapid 
strokes. Gallantly did the swift boat dart over 
the rippling waters; musket after musket was 
fired by the young lieutenant to warn the prizes 
of their danger; but it was not till the headmost 
of the gunboats had got them within reach of 
shot that they seemed sensible of being chased: 
then indeed all sail was crowded, and every effort 
made to accelerate their speed. Still the gun- 
boats gained upon them; and the headmost 
(which had greatly outstripped its companions) 
was preparing to throw a destructive fire of 
and-canister at the distance of a cable’s length, 
when Montagu, in the barge, boldly d 
alongside, and, though at first repulsed, yet after 
a short but desperate struggle succeeded in get- 
ting on board. Here, hand to hand the contest 
raged, and death smote down his victims. The 
two lieutenants met: their bright swords flashed 


in the red flame of the musketry. Mon felt 
that his future hopes principally depended upon 
that moment. Annihilation would be preferable 


to dishonor; but conquest might ibly regain 
character, distinction and all that’ he feared was 
lost. His steel passed through the heart of the 
Dane, who fell lifeless on the deck. 

A shout—a thrilling, soulstirring shout—buret 
from tlie barge’s crew, as they rushed headlong 
upon the enemy, who, deprived of their gallant 
leader, called for quarter and surrendered. The 
gunboat’s head was immediately put round to 
meet the approaching flotilla, and the heavy 
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charge of the eighteen pounder, designed for the | extolled with admiration. Monta 


British, was poured with destructive precision 
on the advancing foe. Again she was put be- 
fore the wind, and the stern gun well plied did 
considerable execution. Several of the enemy’s 
vessels were sunk or disabled; but, though the 
daring of British seamen for a while kept the 
whole in check, yet the Danes still pressed on, 
apparently determined to recapture the prizes or 
perish, 

Montagu perceived their object: but the tall 
masts of the seventyfour were now visible, and 
hie knew that a short time would suffice to bring 
her near enough to induce the Danes to discon- 
tinue the chase, lest they should be unable to 
retreat. But the great force of the enemy, the 
incessant fire which they kept up, together with 
their superior sailing, left him but small hopes 
of escape. Suddenly the seventyfour shifted 
her position; the tall. masts were concealed un- 
der clouds of canvas; and the lieutenant became 
sensible that his brave captain was hastening to 
his rescue as speedily as a slant wind would 
permit. 

The crew of the barge gave three hearty cheers 
as they witnessed the mancuvre, and the Danes, 
who likewise beheld it, were aware that one half 
hour must decide their victory or compel them 
to sheer off; they therefore cheered in return, 
and with redoubled efforts pursued the prizes, 
which the crews of the pinnace and cutter were 
barely sufficient to keep in subjection, though 
they were enabled occasionally by a welldirected 
fire of musketry to annoy the enemy. 

The momentous struggle arrived: two of the 
largest gunboats ranged in amongst the prizes. 
Montagu, clapping his helm astarboard, ran stem 
on to the first, and, by a well directed shot from 
his stern gun, sent the other to the bottom. 
The conflict now became terrible: each vessel, 
as it came up, surrounded the gunboat of the 
lieutenant; the barge’s crew fought with cool 
and undaunted bravery, but, overpowered by 
numbers and many of them severely wounded, 
they were reluctantly compelled to yield 

But the prizes were saved. The Dant-, eager 
to recover their commodore, had lost too much 
time to think of further pursuit; and Montagu, 
whilst stretched bleeding on the deck, his head 
supported on the shoulder of the wounded cox- 
swain, saw the certainty of their escape, gave 
one feeble cheer, and closed his eyes in insensi- 
bility. 

Captain Wilkinson was much attached to 
Montagu, and heard with considerable pain the 
causes of his capture as they. were detailed by- 
the second in command, who, from motives of 
personal hostility, had given a coloring to the 
whole transaction which perverted the truth, 
although adhering to occurrences that were un- 
deniabie. Of his ultimate fate they were igno- 
rant, but it seemed most probable thatdeath had 
cleared the forfeit for his breach of discipline. 

But, happily for Montagu, it was not so; and, 
on recovering from a long attack of fever and 
deliriuin, he found himself in a splendid apart- 
ment, on a bed of down, surrounded by curtains 
of rich velvet; and dim recollections of the past 
came crowding confusedly upon his mind. — Vi- 
sions ofan incomprehensible nature floated be- 
fore him—his wounds still gave him pain, but 
feelings ofa pleasing and consolatory kind sooth- 
ed his breast, and he sank into a deep and re- 
freshing slumber. He dreamed that a pitying 
ange! from the abodes of eternal happiness was 
ministering to his wants, and the countenance 
of the heavenly visitant was blended with the 
lovely teatures of that beautiful girl who had 
knelt at his feet to plead for a father’s safety. 
There was a sweet communion of spirit, a fer- 
vent mingling of the heart’s emotion, which 
seemed to place him on an equality with his 
angelic guardian; and sentiments of devout 
gratitud. were united with the most delightful 
sensations of strong and ardent affection. 


Montagu awoke from his sleep with the ob- 
jects of his dream still strongly impressed upon 
his imagination—he unclosed his eyes, but the 
vision of his slumbers appeared to be realized, 
for he actually beheld the eyes of that lovely 
female bent full upon him, whilst a benign look 
of compassion gave a peculiar and interesting 
expression to her face. It was, in fact, the 
beauteous girl herself, and Montagu seized her 
extended hand and pressed it to his lips, as the 
tears of pleasure chased each other down her 
glowing cheeks. 

Emilie Zeyfterlein, on landing at Corsoer, 
had hastened to Copenhagen, and, through the 
influence of a friend at court, had obtained an 
interview with royalty. She had in fact been 
the first bearer of the account of the capture of 
the packet, and she did not fail to extol in ap- 
propriate terms the devoted generosity of the 
young English officer. A respite, however, 
was all she could obtain for her father, with a 
promise that the circumstances connected with 
his alleged fanit should be strictly examined 
into. With thisshe hastened back to the prison 
where her pareyt was confined. But, on pass- 
ing throug Nyborg. she heard of the action that 
had been fought, saw the wounded and insensible 
lieutenant, and, after en interview with her fa- 
ther, she returned to attend upon poor Montagu. 

The crownprince heard ofthese circumstances, 
which the Danes—naturally a brave people—had 


mitted to undertake the office of nurse. 
ed him through his perilous illness, and latterly 
her whole soul had become engrossed by the 
hope of saving her benefactor; for it had been 
ascertained that the charges against her tather 
had originated in malevolence, and, consequent- 
ly, his life was not only spared but he was re- 
leased from confinement and retained in the im- 
mediate suite of the prince. 

Montagu would have recovered fast, but there 
were two things that greatly impeded his conva- 
lescenee—the first was an agonizing apprehen- 
sion of the consequences of his breach of naval 
discipline; and the second arose from the painful 
certainty that he must part from the fair girl, 
who now seemed bound to his heart as part and 
parcel of his very existence. 

The survivors of the barge’s crew had been 
exchanged: captain Wilkinson had made strict 
inquiries of them relative to the affair, and their 
replies so clearly proved the humanity and bra- 
very of Montagu as to raisé him tly in the 
personal estimation of his worthy and excellent 
commander. But public duty prevailed over 
private feelings; and, though determined to do 
all in his power toaid his young friend, yet there 
was no alternative but acourtmartial. As soon 
as Montagu could undergo the fatigue, he wrote 
to his captain, detailing and explaining every 
circumstance; and this letter, with a recom- 
mendatory one from the Crown Prince, speaking 
in high terms of the young lieutenant, was for- 
warded to the otal. 

But Admiral G was a strict and stein dis- 
ciplinarian, unacqainted with those finer feelings 
of the mind that prompt the tender mercies. As 
he could not appreciate the young lieutenant’s 
motives, there appeared to him no palliation of 
his offence; but he rather deemed the yielding 
to female influence an aggravation. Conse- 
quently the letters, though intended to be for- 
warded to the Admiralty, went no further than 
himself; and Montagu, decorated with orders 
presented by a generous enemy, returned to his 
ship in Wingoe Sound, to be placed under arrest 
by his countrymen and friends. 

The winter was at hand, and the large ships 
returned to England, The flag for a courtmar- 
tial was hoisted on board the Raisonnable in 
Sheerness harbor; and the gallant Lieutenant 
Rivers, who lost his leg on board Nelson's own 
ship in the battle of Trafalgar, was active in his 
exertions for the almost desponding prisoner. 

I was then but a boy, but I well remember the 
circumstances. The noble minded Captain Clay 
sat as president at the head of the table, and the 
other officers were ranged on each side, with the 
judge-advocate at the bottom. On the left of 
this latter personage stood Montagu, in full uni- 
form, but without the emblems of distinction 
which he had received from the regent of Den- 
mark, He still carried his left arm in a sling, 
and his forehead displayed a ruddy scar from a 
wound yet scarcely healed; his face was pale, 
from his long sickness and agitation, which Cap- 
tain Clay no sooner observed than he directed 
that the prisoner should be accommodated with 
a chair, behind which stood the provost marshal, 
with his naked sword, 

The court was opened, and the great cabin 
was immediately crowded in every part, whilst 
mony a brilliant tear from the heart of sympathy 
hung on the eyelids of the daring and intrepid 
tars, who loved a generous deed and mourned its 
sad requital. 

The charges were read and the witnesses call- 
ed. The first was the officer to whom Montagu 
had given the command of the prizes; and his 
evidence was heard with pain by every member 
of the court, particularly as its main points were 
corroborated by those who were subsequently 
examined. The barge’s crew confirmed that part 
of the testimony relative to their proceeding to 
Corsoer; but neither the respect due to the 
court nor the fear of consequences could deter 
the sturdy but honest.cockswain from giving free 
utterance to the fullness of his heart. He was 
a remarkably fine looking man; and, as he stood 
on the right of the judge advocate, with his 
black handkerchief carelessly knotted round the 
collar of his white shirt, and his flaxen hair curl- 
ing wildly over his face, he presented au adiai- 
rable specimen of Britain's pride. Occasionally 
a glance of deep meaning was thrown towards 
the prisoner, who had long valued and esteemed 
this humble friend. 

To expect or even command the cockswain 
merely to answer the interrogatories that were 
put to him was out of the question; he reasoned 
in his own way upon the evidence he gave, and 
drew such a picture of the distress of the duteous 
daughter that there was scarcely a dry eye in the 
court. It was the language of nature, in its 
most simple but at the same time its most elo- 
quent form—it was a seaman appealing to the 
hearts of seamen in their own peculiar way. 

‘*God bless your honors!” said he, throwing 
out his ny arm, and advancing close to the 
table, ‘‘ould Jack Tiller is not to be told that the 














articles of war must be obeyed, and death is de- 








was re- | nounced against them as breaks ’em: but I pities 
moved to the palace of the prince, who had con- | they as wants pity; and though duty to our king 
versed with the English prisoners taken with | and country must be done, yet there’s a neglect 
their young officer, and received from them a/| of duty to the great commanderinchief, whose 
history of the transaction; and Emilie was per- | voice we have so often heard upon the waters, 
Care- | that will bring us to a more terrible courtmartial 
fully and vigilantly had she watched and attend- | 


than this here, where your honors know that if 
being marciful is a crime every one on you is as 
guilty as my brave officer there. And oh! if 
_ ad but seen her when she grappled the 
ieutenant—her beautiful eyes swimming in 
tears, as if the springtide of sorrow was rushing 
from her heart——’ 

‘*Witness,’’ exclaimed the president, inter- 
rupting him, ‘‘you must confine yourself to an- 
swer questions, without going into particulars.’’ 

“I wull, your honors! indeed I wull!’’ replied 
the coxswain: ‘‘but if you had only heard that 
sweet girl plead fora father’s life—remember 
your honors, it was her father—and some of 
your honors, I dare say, has got lovely children 
—though God forbid that any on ’em should ever 
have to work such a traverse as she had—yes, 
your honors, it was her father—and, poor thing, 
she had no mother’’—and here the brave fellow's 
voice, —— had aoe a. ay 
ceased, whilst a strong feeling of sym - 
wie wary soul present. EEE 

‘‘Witness, have you any thing more to say?”’ 
inquired the president. 

“God bless your honor again and again for 
that kindness!’’ answered the coxswain. ‘‘I 
knew you would never throw a poor tar slap 
aback for speaking a bitof his mind. I’ve sarved 
my king, God bless him! many years, and some 
off your honors knows that Jack Tiller never 
wanted a towline when boarding an enemy! 
Captain England there will be a youcher for my 
experience in them ’ere matters, and so I thi 
I can tell when a brave man does his duty; and 
as to Mr Montagu, may I be I beg Spann 
your honors, but I was going to say if evera 
seaman fought as a seaman should fight, it was 
Mr Montagu! But, what's the worth of a heart 
that has no compassion for a signal of distress, 
and would leave a fellow creature to be wrecked, 
when a spare anchor would save ’em?”’ 

“Attend, coxswain,’’ said the president; ‘‘do 
you think the prisoner had any other motive in 
going over to Corsoer than that which you have 
mentioned?”’ 

‘*Prisoner, your honor?” replied the coxswain 
doubtingly,,and then, as it euddenly recollecting, 
he went on, ‘‘Oh ay, I understand now—you 
means Mr Montagu! As for his motives I can’t 
speak, but I know he had his sidearms and 
nistols.”’ 

, **Do you think that the cause of his quitting 
the prizes was pure generosity?’’ asked the pre- 
sident. 

“If it warn’t, may I be I beg pardon again, 
your honors,’ said the coxswain. ‘‘And who 
can tell when they see the big round tears fol- 
lowing in each other's wake down the cheeks of 
beauty—Wwho can tell what tack they may stand 
on, or to what point of the compass they may 
head?—a brave man turns ’em into a sort of a 
language as quick as a marine turns into his 
hammock—there’s no twisting ’em end for end, 
or convarting ’em deliberately into twicelaid.”’ 

‘*The lady must have been very beautiful to 
have produced so great a fuscination,’’ said a 
young member of the court. 

‘Produced what, your honor?’”’ asked the 
coxswain, who immediately thought of the 
purse. ‘Why, ay, she did press it on me to be 
sure, but I wouldn't touch a stiver; and, as for 
her beauty, why your honor can judge for your- 
self.’’ The coxswain turned round to some one 
who stood at a short distance behind him, en- 
veloped in a boat cloak, and whom he now hand- 
ed forward, to the great surprise of the court. 
Having done this, he took his station respect- 
fully by the side of the person he had introduced, 
and in a business-like way removed the cloak— 
when Emilie Zeyfferlein, in all her loveliness, 
stood revealed to their eager gaze. 


Expressions of admiration issued from every 
part of the crowded cabin, but ~~ were uttered 
only in an audible whisper. The president 
looked round him in a state of perplexed embar- 
rassment; the members of the court rose from 
their seats with marked respect; and the junior 
captain, who was the nearest to her, immediately 
ofiered her his chair. Captain Wilkinson came 
round to her side, and offered kind encourage- 
ment, whilst ill repressed bursts of honest ap- 
proval for several minutes issued from the bold 
tars without the cabin. 

But who could paint the feelings or the look 
of Montagu at the wholly unexpectéd appear- 
ance of one who at that very moment occupied 
every thought of his heart!—it would be impos- 
sible. She looked imploringly towards the pre- 
sident; she tried to speak, but her voice faltered; 
yet her presence carried more energy and force 
with it than all the powers of language. She 
had braved the elemental «strife of winds and 
waves, and there, a devotee to gratitude and 
love, she stood ready to plead for her benefactor. 

But this state of things could not be suffered 
to continue long. The president adjourned the 
court for the day; the prisoner was removed to 
his private cabin; and Emilie was conducted by 
the worthy Captain Clay to his wife and family, 
till the sensation which had been created had 











somewhat subsided. I must pass over the in- 
terview between the distressed Montagu and the 
fondly attached Emilie—it was a mingling of 
delight with agony, a blending of siniles with 
tears. She had come to England, accompanied 
by her father, ia a neutral vessel, and furnished 
with letters from the regent of Denmark to the 
ruler on the British throne. They had gained 
information at the Admiralty of the intended 
courtmartial, and not a moment was lost in 
hastening to Sheerness. 

On the following day, the sitting of the court 
was resumed. The trial pr . A verdict 
of Guilty was returned, and sentence of death 
passed upon the prisoner. Montagu heard it 
with every outward semblance of firmness—but 
oh! the agony of his heart! He had borne an 
irreproachable character—he had bravely fought 
for his country—he had an d mother, who 

i him as her dearest Ae g most cherished 
treasure—he loved and was beloved—and to die 
by an ignominious execution, with thousands of , 
eyes to witness his degradation!—oh! the rush 
of thought was dreadful. 

But the spirit of the beauteous Emilie was 
stirred uP, ber nia was enemas | ee frase 
was nerved wi aig poaninas , withou 
seeing the condemned officer, she returned to 
the metropolis, and sought by every means 
within her power to influence the mercy of the 
Crown in favor of Montagu. Thetetters from 
Denmark were but little noticed by the regent, 
and the loss of lives caused by the defalcation 
of the doomed one was aggravated by the admi- 
ral; so that the only boon the supplicant could 
obtain was, that the life of the lieutenant should 
be spared. This, however, was renewed exist- 
ence to herself, for whilst he lived she was pre- 
pared to share his lot whatever it might be; and 
the heavy weight which threatened to crush the 
yong bud of her future hopes was removed from 

er heart. Yet the blow had been too severe 
for the parent of the prisoner; his situation had 
been incautiously disclosed to the fond mother; 
the tender fibres which bound her to the world 
were severed; and she sank to the grave, with’ 
no child to close her eyes in death, and to see 
her laid in the receptacle for perishing mortality. 

Montagu was dismissed the service. Every 
tie that had bound him to his country was bro- 
ken. He returned with the devoted Emilie to 
Copenhagen, changed his name, married the 
lovely sin, and is at this moment a Danish ad- 
miral, high in the confidence of the monarch. 





Waves or tHE Ocean.—The largest 
waves proceed at the rate of from thirty to 
forty miles an hour; yet it is a vulgar belief, 
that the water itself advances with the speed 
of the wave. The form of the wave only 
advances, while the substance, except a little 
spray above, remains rising and falling in the 
same place. 





Scraps FROM THE NEWSPAPERS.—A black- 
smith brought * his son, to whom he was 
very severe, to his trade. The urchin was 
a most audacious dog. One day the old 
gentleman was attempting to harden a cold 
chisel, which he had made of foreign steel, 
but he could not succeed. “Horsewhip it, 
father,” exclaimed the young one; “‘if that 
will not harden it, I don’t know what will.” 

A young lady, while walking with a gen- 
tleman, stumbled; and when her companion, 
to prevent her fall, grasped her hand some- 
what tightly, “Oh, sir,” she simpered, “if it 
comes to that, you must ask papa!” 

“Pray, doctor, What is a cure for the gout?’* 
was the question of an indolent and luxurious 
citizen. ‘Live upon sixpence aday, and earn 
it!” was the pithy answer. 

Matthew Lansberg used to say, “if you 
wish to have a shoe made of durable mate- 
rials, you should make the upper leather of 
the mouth of a hard drinker, for that never 
lets in water.” 





Errect oF music.—Major Denham, when 
in Africa, exhibited a musical snuff box to 
the sheik of Bornou, who was greatly aston- 
ished and exclaimed several times, ‘W onder- 
ful! wonderful!” His feelings were com- 
pletely overcome by the sweetness of a pop- 
ular Swiss air. He covered his face with his 
hand, and remained silent; and a man near 
him breaking the charm with a loud exclam- 
ation, he struck him a blow which made all 
his followers tremble. He asked “if one 
twice as large would not be better?” ‘The 
reply was, “Yes, but it would be twice as 
dear.” He exclaimed, “It would be cheap 
if it cost a thousand dollars.” 





A pistincTion.—A great writer once made 
this odd distinction between intution and sa- 
acity, the one being immediate in its ef- 
ects, the other requiring a circuitous process; 
one, he observed, being the eye of the mind, 
the other the nose of the mind, 














LITERARY INQUIRER: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 








A CHAPTER ON FACES. 

There is a great deal in a face; all the in- 
terest of life depends on face. It is a difficult 
thing to imagine what we should do without 
faces; we have no sympathy for living things 
which have not face—there is not one man 
in a thousand, save and except butchers, who 
could stick a knife into the throat of a lamb, 
it has such a pretty, innocent face; but oys- 
ters are slaughtered remorselessly, wrenched 
out of their shells without the slightest com- 
punction; they have no face, though they 
have beards; they shed no tears; they utter 
no ery; they exhibit no mournful counte- 
nance—and therefore they are not pitied. 
What a partel of hypocrisy is all our pity for 
negroes—all our pretence to humanity, and 
all our anticruelty crotchets—it is all nothing 
more than sympathy with face. When Shak- 
speare talks of the big drops coursing each 
other down the stag’s face, our pity is excited 
almost to tears; and if eels had such faces as 
mermaids, there is not a fishwife at Billings- 
gate who would dare to skin one; but these 
poor vermicular fishes are so much alike at 
both ends that nobody pities them. What a 
pathos does Mark Antony throw into his 
address to the body of the murdered Cesar, 
when he says, 


Over thy wonnds now do I prophesy,— 
Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips! 


Here is a metaphor of face, bringing to the 
hearer the expression of the countenance of 
one wounded even to death. It was from a 
feeling, recognized or not, of the universal 
sympathy with face, that led Shakspeare to 
the adoption of this metaphor, and it tells 
well. Ovid’s bleeding trees excite very little 
more sympathy than skinned eels—certainly 
not more than a squeaking lobster—they 
want face. Garrick was the man to show 
the world what could be done with face; he 
was one of the few who ought to act without 
a mask, 

Well, gentle reader, what is the meaning 
of that start and that stare? 

Act ina mask? How can the changes of 
expression be given by a mask? 

By turning one or other side of the mask 
towards the au:lience. The actors of old, not 
presuming on the faculty of extempore face- 
inaking, trusted not to their own passion or 
feeling for the expression of the character, 
but wore readymade countenances; and thus 
the impression—whether joyous or mournful 
—whether crafty or simple—whether calm 
or passionate, was continually and uninter- 
ruptedly kept up in the minds of the specta- 
tors; and as some characters required a 
change of expression, masks were made for 
them with a different expression on either 
profile, so that by turning this or that side to 
the audience an expression was given of joy 
or sorrow as the case required. Hence, per- 
haps, the origin of the saying—to laugh on 
the wrong side of the mouth. True it is, 
that by these two broad distinctions, there 
was a loss of the minuter workings of the 
countenance; but it may be doubted whether 
nineteen actors out of twenty, by the slovenly 
use which they make of their naked faces, do 
not more effectually destroy the illusion of 
the scene than any unchangeable mask could 
do. Ifthe character was a crafty, designin 
knave, the mask gave that expression, an 
the audience could not get rid of it, for the 
mask was never dropped; but when an honest, 
meaningless naked face attempts an expres- 
sion of clever roguery, however near to suc- 
cess it may approach, while the tongue is 
wagging or the eye is watching, there are 
moments when the genuine stupidity will 
stare out and give the lie to the assumed 
craftiness. Everybody must have observed, 
that the first time of seeing a play, they see 
a play, and the next time of seeing it they 
see the players. 

To refer again to Shakspeare: in his play 
of Macbeth, what a fine use he makes of face, 


—Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done ’t. 


In a word, let us endeavor to look into our 
mind for the images which constitute our 
thoughts of our species, and our interest in 
them, and we shall find the tablet of our 
memory covered with faces. The face is not 
only the means of compassionate feeling, but 
the instrument also of wisdom. No mancan 
be thoroughly and utterly stupid who has 
much to do with the human face. I mean 
no offence to fiddlers; but I think that I am 
not the only one who has observed the gene- 
ral mtellectual difference between artists and 
musicians—the one addresses the eye, the 
other the ear; but the artist has more to do 





with the human face, and he drinks in wisdom 
from its look; if a face be ever so silly, some- 
thing is to be learned from it; and they who 
are not wise themselves may be the cause 
of wisdom in others. Barbers, also, have 
generally more to say for themselves than 
shoemakers—this is from conversing with 
the head and face. 

Perhaps, of all sights that are seen, there 
is no one so amusing and interesting as the 
sight of human faces. The audience is a 
great part of a play; the spectators form the 
splendor of a coronation, He who can not 
spare a shilling for a show, may, if he be fond 
of ames amuse himself in the public 
streets very abundantly with human counte- 
nances. He may exercise himself with va- 
rious and curious conjectures as to the pur- 
suit, temper, and feelings of the individuals 
whom he sees passing him. In the streets 
most people are alone, and tolerably inartifi- 
cial; but when two persons suddenly and 
accidentally meet, it is curious to observe the 
change which their faces undergo—they be- 
gin to act immediately; there is an artificial 
expression, which puts one in mind of a little 
book, that was very popular rather more than 
twenty years ago, ealled ‘Thinks I to Myself.’ 
The difference between the human face, when 
conscious of observation, and when insensible 
to it, is very great, It is amusing to see the 
efforts which some people will make to look 
wise, especially where there is anything that 
may be criticised, as at So:rerset House, at 
the Opera, among new buildings, or old pic- 
tures, What an exhibition of faces is a great 
city, such as London! You see in this city 
the centre of commerce, the centre of fashion, 
the centre of politics, the centre of literature: 
here you have faces of every clime, of every 
rank, of every class, of every grade of wit, 
wisdom, and stupidity. Very entertaining it 
is to see them glide by, like the slides of a 
magic lantern; they are interesting to the 
profound and to the superficial, for there is 
in human faces philosophy fur the wise and 
fun for the witty. Gay or grave, there is 
always something to laugh at in the human 
face: if gay, there is the laugh of sympathy; 
if grave, there is cause to laugh at the solem- 
nity of the visage. Moreover, as in this 
mutable world, there is food for Heraclitus 
as well as for Democritus, there is something 
in the sight of the human countenance which 
may as readily produce a tear in some spec- 
tators as a smile in others. Who can look 
at a face, on which time’s furrows have been 
deepened by adversity, without a feeling of 
compassion? For, though there be a show 
of grief, there is also that within which pas- 
seth show. The happy do not carry all their 
joy in their faces, nor do the sorrowful dis- 
play all their sorrows there. But not only 
are the sorrowful to be pitied for what they 
endure or have endured, the joyful are also 
as much to be pitied by reflecting on what 
they may have toendure. It will not always 
be sunshine with them. There may be a 
youthful gladness in the spirit for a while, 
there may be the tiptoe triumph of hope, and 
the confidence of joyful anticipation, but there 
is waiting for the prosperous some sad re- 
verse; there are evening shadows yet to 
come, and there may be storms— 

That, hush’d in grim repose, await their evening prey. 

Faces are serious things, be they new or 
be they old—be they young or be they aged, 
There is a time of life, in which, and there 
are persons to whom, a new face is a some- 
what oppressive sight—it disturbs old asso- 
ciations, and interferes with old recollections, 
The young are anxious to see the world, and 
to know what it is; they are glad, therefore, 
of the sight of new faces; but they who have 
seen the world, and have made up their minds 
about it, and are in possession of their instru- 
ments and means of thought, do not like to 
be disturbed by new faces; they feel as tra- 
velers in a stage coach when, to the middle 
of the journey, a new passenger steps in; he 
may be very agreeable, or she may be very 
pretty—but it isan intrusion, ah interruption, 
a change of habits, an alteration of position; 
the novelty demands a new attention, and 
there is a feeling like that of a wearied per- 
furmer having to begin over again a part that 
he thas nearly finished. There is a serious 
interest in an old face: it 1s something more 
than a face—it is a memorandum book, a 
chronicle of the past—it is one of life’s clocks, 
which tell us how late it is; it is a living and 
walking dream—there is some particular his- 
tory connected. with all its varied aspects— 
there is not a smile or a look which does not 
call up a vision of the past, and with every 





vision there is some instructive homily.— 
Young faces are interesting; they are differ- 
ent from new faces; they are not an inter- 
ruption, they are a refreshment; and we can 
not dislike them if we would; for the ruler 
of the universe has made children helpless in 
order that adults might not envy them.— 
There is nothing which so disarms all evil 
feeling as helplessness and dependence: 
Parcere subjectis, debellare superbos, 

is a maxim that holds good all the world 
over. No man ever hated a flower—one may 
be disturbed by their excessive fragrance in 
a close room, or may never think or care 
about them, but there is no such thing as 
hating them. They are so pretty ro | so 
helpless, that, if we think about them at all, 
we must love them. And it is this which 
gives the interest to young faces: children 
may be troublesome with an untimely noise 
when our thoughts would be otherwise en- 
gaged, and then we may wish them away, or 
we may pass them by with a heedless inat- 
tention; but, to look at them with a serious 
attention, we can not but love young faces. 
Is there not also an interest in aged faces? 
You observe, gentle reader, that I have made 
a distinction between old and aged faces: an 
old face is one that we have been long accus- 
tomed to, or that we have known in early 
life; but an aged face is one which time has 
marked and set its seal upon—a very old one, 
Now, an old face of this kind may be a new 
face to our sight, but the newness displeases 
not—there is no rivalry in it, no encroach- 
ment upon our habits or thoughts; the very 
old and the very young are alike to us in 
their feebleness and dependence; we have a 
feeling of tenderness for the helpless and of 

ity for the infirm, and pity is near akin to 
ove. The sight ofa very old-face is a vision 
of the past; it is a flesh and blood ghost, 
though, perhaps, little flesh and blood is left, 
and seems to say, 

I could a tale unfold. 

It is a moveable library of romance—a con- 
glomeration of catastrophies; it is the preter- 
pluperfect tense of humanity; it is a vene- 
rable finis to the chapter of accidents. Surely, 
to the man of mind and the mind of man, all 
nature is redolent of face: we talk of the face 
of the earth, the face of the waters, the face 
of the sky: and we even carry face into poli- 
tics, and talk about the face of affairs; so that, 
in fact, everything seems to be an affair of 
face; and so long as we can put a good face 
on any matter, all goes well. 





Curious custom in SwepEN.—It is an al- 
most universal custom in Sweden, during 
the christmas holidays, to expose a sheaf of 
unthrashed corn on a pole in the vicinity of 
their dwellings, for the poor sparrows and 
other birds which, at this inclement period of 
the year, must be in a state of starvation. 

Original. 
TO MOTHERS. 

Perhaps there never was a time when the 
youth of our country were presented with so 
many advantages and facilities for instruction as 
at the present. Within a few years, a variety 
of institutions have sprung up, almost beyond 
computation; each one vieing with the other, 
in presenting the best and most economical mode 
of teaching the young idea how to shoot.  Pro- 
fessional colleges, theological seminaries, na- 
tional and manual labor schools, district, infant 
and sabbath schools, are elevating this nation 
far above her worldly contemporaries. 

Well, a people to be happy must be free; and 
to be truly free, must be enlightened. By a 
free people I do not mean a headstrong, violent, 
cut and thrust race; who are building up today 
and tearing down tomorrow, disregarding the 
rights of their aeipeere and trampling on the 
great moral law; who are swayed by every wind 
of doctrine, and tossed to and fro like a troubled 
sea. The French people were not free on the 
memorable three days of August; the Manches- 
ter manufacturers are not free in a stri/e; the 
Irish peasants were not free when they nailed 
their schoolmasters’ tongues to the floor. No; 
but that people is free, where the civil and reli- 
gious institutions are in their own hands, and 
who are governed by morality, virtue and rea- 
son. What a great nation will the American 
people have become, when, a few years hence, 
we shall see those deep forests, which cast such 
a dark shade over so large a portion of our coun- 
try, giving place to peaceful villages and culti- 
vate fields, when in every district shall be a 
seminary of learning; when our mechanics shall 
be Fultons and Franklins in science, our farmers 
Washingtons in agriculture, and our magis- 
trates Jeffersons, Jays and Hamiltens in legis- 
lation. 

What an interesting age to live in! when free- 
dom’ s steps are not so few and far between, that 
they can not be counted. Oh! what the bliss 
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to live when all are free! The age of constitu- 
tions will roll down the tide of ages, and its 


page of history be forever . The seed of 
freedom's tree is borne u lightest breeze, 
and that must be a sterile soil, that 
will not warm at its approach and give it place. 
An intellectual age, in which the poor fain in- | 
formation, and not when power and wealth, but 
virtue and intelligence give to man his station; 
when mind is free, and moral force sways the 
nation; who ean not bless the age he lives in? 
Yes! the hour is drawing nigh—is now, when, 
*‘o’er sea and land,’’ the sun of liberty pours 
down its rays and lights all men to freedom. 

But I am wandering a little from my object:— 
What is it that is doing so much towards fur- 
thering this great consummation, so devoutly 
to be wished for? I answer, the moral and re- 
ligious instruction of the —s generation. 

l rejoice that among the changes calculated 
to benefit youth, is the dismissal from their li- 
braries of those old and unmeaning books— 
books really vicious in their bearing — the 
mind, such as the Arabian Nights, Tom Thumb, 
Jack the Giant Killer, Cinderilla, &c., and the 
substitution of atthentic history and ‘‘lessons 
on things,’’ written by masterly pens and in a 
style easily to be comprehended. When men 
like Gallandel, Goodrich and Bedell put their 
shoulders to this wheel, I am sure it wil] turn 
to good advantage. 

f our nation is to goon prospering and main- 
tain that high rank which she now bids so fair 
to attain, it must be by the strictest regard to 
the education of those who are to take the high 
places among us. How cautious parents and 
teachers should be then, of putting into the 
hands of those under their care, books which 
they have not examined, and which may not, 
in the principles they tend to inculcate, agree 
with the best of books. 

What a motto for a monument—‘‘ Mary, THe 
Morner or Wasmineton!’’—and yet that monu- 
ment will moulder into dust; the ink will be ob- 
literated from history’s page; but the motto will 
remain forever, inscribed upon the hearts of his 
countrymen. 

Do we find any encoyragement in this to pa- 
rents? Yes! ‘‘to the anxious care of his mother 
may be traced his usefulness to his country, and 
the glory of his character.’’ So history says, 
and our hearts confirm the sentiment. 

Then mothers have a step to take. a part to 
act, in the onward march of intellectual im- 
provement, of moral greatness and of true lib- 
erty. Look to it, then, American Matrons! 
Theolofy may be discussed, professions selected, 
ware and means devised for educating the poor, 
and the benevolent institutions of the day go 
on;—but it is to you that we look! on you our 
hopes are suspended! —‘‘just as the twig is bent, 
the tree’s inclined;’’—without your careful cul- 
ture at home, instruction away from it will avail 
but little. Read what the excellent Edward 
Payson says: ‘‘My recollections of my mother 
extend very far back into the scenes of my child- 
hood, and now I remember that though she was 
very solicitous that I might be liberally educa- 
ted and highly YS way and attain to great 
respectability and influence, yet her absorbin 
wish poms | to be, that I might become a chil 
of God.”’ : 

Miss Lee, in her memoirs of that eminent na- 
turalist, Baron Cuvier, says, ‘‘This well judg- 
ing parent did not confine her care to his health 
alone; she devoted herself equally to the forma- 
tion of his mind, and was another proof of the 
influence that a mother’s early attentions fre- 
‘quently shed over the future career of her son. 
She guided him in his religious duties, * * and 
by constantly furnishing him with the best books 
on my 4 and general literature, matured that 

assion for reading, that ardent desire for know- 
edge, which became the principal spring of his 
intellectual existence.”’ CG 





Lovr anp Marriace.—“It seems to me,” 
said Effie, “that thou od has kindly given 
this token of blessed to all,—without dis- 
tinction of great or humble, rich or poor,— 
the great and the lowly use themselves to 
the opposite faults. The great do not seem 
to think it the most natural thing to marry 
where they first love; and the lowly are too 
ready to love. That is because the great 
have too many things to look to, besides love; 
and the lowly have too few. The rich have 
their lighted palaces to bask in, as well as the 
sunshine; onl they must have a host of ad- 
mirers, as well as one bosom friend. And 
when the poor man finds that there is one 
bliss that no power on earth can shut him out 
from, and one that drives out all evils for the 
time—one thet makes him forget the noon- 
day heats, and one that tempers the keen 
north wind, and makes him walk at his fuil 
height when his superiors lounge past him in 
the streets—no wonder he is eager to meet 
it, and jogs the timeglass to make it come at 
the soonest. If such a man is imprudent, I 
had rather be he than one that first let it slip 
through cowardice, and would then bring it 
back to gratify his low ambition.” 
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FROM SKETCHES OF TURKEY. 
THE MINARET. 

The Minaret “is a slender tower, about ten 
feet in diameter, and from forty to eighty feet 
high. A spiral staircase within leads toa 
projecting balcony, near the top, from whence 
the muzzim, or parish clerk, calls the faith- 
ful to prayer. These minarets are always 

inted white, and their summits terminate 
in a black, pointed, conical roof. They are 
always connected witha mosque, and produce 
a pleasing and pictu e effect in the dis- 
tance, in spite of the ludicrous association 
excited by their grotesque form. They have 
not unaptly been compared toa gigantic can- 
dle, surmounted by the extinguisher.” 


THR BAZAAR IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


“The Bazaar is a collection of shops, where 
goods are sold by retail; it covers several 
acres, and contains numerous streets, cross- 
ing each other in every direction. A discrip- 
tion of one shop will serve for all. It isa 
little stall, about ten or twelve feet square, 
hung round with the various articles exposed 
for sale; like the shops of Pompeii, they are 
entirely open in front, and are closed at night 
by hanging shutters, which serve as an awn- 
ing during the day. The floor of the stall is 
raised two feet from the ground; and upon a 
small rug, spread out on this floor, sits the 
cross-legged Turkish or Armenian shop- 
keeper. A small door behind him opens into 
a little recess or apartment, where those arti- 
cles are kept, which cannot be conveniently 
exposed in the stall. In «making purchases, 
it is necessary to be on your guard, if you 
would avoid the grossest imposition, The 
Armenian, Greek, Persian, and Jewish shop- 
keepors do not hesitate to ask, at first, double 
the price which they eventually mean to take, 
and the Turk is fast falling into the same 
practice. 

“After I had visited these bazaars several 
times, I inquired of a Turk, from whom I had 
made several purchases, why he had adopted 
the unfair practices of his neighbors? He 
replied that they had informed him, that 
Franks were so much in the habit of beating 
down the price, that ifthey named immediately 
the lowest sum, they would never be able to 
dispose of their goods, and that findirfy this 
to bereally the case, he had, of course, adopt- 
ed the practice. In general, however, it is 
safest to deal with the Turk. The bazaars 
are covered overhead, and, in many places, 
arched over with stone in a substantial man- 
ner. As you traverse them, astonishment is 
raised at their apparently endless extent and 
varied riches. Here, as far as the eye can 
reach, are seen ranges of shops, filled with 
slippers and shoes of various brilliant hues; 
there are exposed the gaudy products of the 
Persianloom. At one place, drugs and spices 
fill the air with scents, while, at another, a 
long line of arms and polished cutlery flash 
upon the eyes. 

“Fach street is exclusively occupied by a 
particular branch of trade, and we traversed 
for hours the various quarters in which books, 
caps, jewelery, harness, trunks, garments, 
furs, etc. were separately exposed for sale. 
T'he crowds which thronged the bazaars were 
60 dense, that it was with no little difficulty we 
made good our way; and when to this are 
added the numerous persons who were. run- 
ning about, holding up articles for sale, and 
erying out the price at the top of their voices 
—the sonorous Turkish accent predominating 
over the various dial of Europe, with the 
runaing accompaniment of the ceaseless 
Greek chatter, one may form a tolerably accu- 
rate idea of the noise and bustle of the scene.” 

TURKISH JEALOUSY. 

“The whole amount of this,” (the reluct- 
ance of the Turks to converse about women,) 
“is, that they consider it an improper topic, 
and that to introduce any conversation on 
this audject is an undoubted evidence of ill 
breeding. We have had opportunities of 
hearing the remarks of even young Turks on 
topics allied to this, and they would form an 
amusing contrast with the ordinary conversa- 
tion of our well educated young men: we 
need scarcely add that the advantage on the 
score of morality, to say nothing of propriety, 
is much in favor of the Moslem. When we, 
therefore, state that the Turks consider it as 
a mark of illbreeding to speak of each other's 
wives, we offer, at once, an apology and ex- 
planation of their conduct. 

“The internal arrangement or distribution 
of a ‘Turkish household has also furnished 
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Turkish jealousy. Every woman's house is 
in fact divided into two parts—the Harem, 
or women’s apartment, and the Salamlik, or 
part allotted to the men. We have been in 
several Turkish houses now occupied by 
Franks, where this arrangement can be con- 
veniently studied, A long room communi- 
cating with several others is the ordinary 
living apartment of the women and female 
domestics, In this room al] the household 
operations, such as sewing, spinning, clean- 
ing, ect. are performed, and here too they take 
their meals. Around this room is a range of 
closets or cupboards three feet high, which 
contain domestic utensils, clothes, and other 
articles appertaining to a household. Upon 
the top of these closets they sleep at night, 
and, similar to the men, with their clothes on. 
This unseemly practice they have in common 
with the Greeks, who do not, however, cor- 
rect it like the Turks by frequent ablutions, 
and who are said, at least the lower classes, 
to wear out a suit of clothes before it leaves 
their backs. The apartments for the husband 
and the male domestics offer nothing uliar 
except that they are distinct from those of 
the women; in some houses the communica- 
tion is completely cut off except by a single 
door, of which the husband and wife have each 
akey. In others, the food prepared by the 
women is conveyed into the Salamlik by 
means of a revolving cupboard, similar to the 
contrivances used in the convents of Europe. 
The entrance from the street is equally dis- 
tinct, and it is needless to add that the women 
have free ingress and egress. It is probable 
ihat the women are quite as much satisfied 
with this arrangement as the men: and if the 
truth could be ascertained, it would no doubt 
be discovered that it originated with the wo- 
men themselves, They must certainly be rid 
of those thousand petty annoyances which we 
are assured on competent authority, even the 
best of husbands are but too apt to create in 
an orderly family. For example, they are 
free from the nuisance cf tobacco smoke, of 
entertaining the husband’s “dear five hundre:! 
friends,” of being compelled to listen to long- 
winded prosy conversations on trade or poli- 
tics, and they are scarcely responsible fora 
husband’s appearance when he goes abroad. 
As they take their meals separately there can 
be no sour looks or tart remarks, should the 
beef be underdone, or the soup be parboiled; 
and as the marketing is done by the women, 
the poor man must per force receive thank- 
fully whatever is placed before him, and 
swallow it without grumbling.” 





From the North American Magazine. 


THE WAYWARDNESS OF GENIUS. 
By a Member of the American Institute of Letters. 


—-——“‘And is this the whole 
Of such men’s destiny beneath the Sun? 

Must all the finer thoughts, the thrilling sense, 
The electric blood with which their arteries run, 
Their bodies self-turned soul with the intense 

Feeling of that which is, and fancy of 

That which should be, to such a recompense 

Conducv!”” Prophecy of Dante. 

The waywardness of genius has been a 
perpetual theme for the moralist, the poet and 
the philosopher. One of the most striking 
traits of wayward genius is an incapacity of 
satisfying its own expectations, as well as 
those of the world, in relation to its moral and 
physical character; net only as it concerns its 
intellectual achievements, but even in relation 
to its personal deportment; for it is a fact at- 
tested by all history and experience that men 
of genius are seldom more agreeable in con- 
versation, than they are faultless in their pro- 
ductions or happy in their lives. Seldom, 
or never, handsome, they are still less apt to 
be amiable, or pleasant as companions, or 
agreeable as friends. Being of quick saga- 
city, and nice observation, they readily detect 
blemishes in others: and naturally irritable 
and sarcastic, they are prone to indulge in 
satire and turn the defects of others into ridi- 
cule. Vain and presuming, they are at the 
same time diffident end jealous of praise; and 
while they are morbidly sensitive to censure, 
they are equally dissatisfied with applause. 
When you praise them, they doubt your sin- 
cerity; and when you reprove them, they 
question your judgment or suspect your friend- 
ship. ‘They are neither satisfied with them- 
selves nor reconciled to the world. Although 
they are sometimes vain, yet they are too 
conscious of their own defects to be arrogant; 
but they are so superiot to the world, that 
they feel proud when put in comparison with 
the general order of men, though humble when 
considered in the scale of positive perfection. 
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its own destruction, in preference to wearing 


Genius is, indeed, an enigma; a something 
— to be studied, yet never to be under- 
stood, The strong and masculine features 
of lofty minds seem to conform every thing 
about them to this allcontrolling spirit of the 
soul. Made up of a concentration of violent 
passions, they form vigorous conceptions and 
decided judgments; and thus become as in- 
flexible in opinion, as they are rigid and un- 
conciliating in manners. It is generally the 
quality of feeble minds and instinctive life, 
gifted with very moderate powers of perspi- 
cacity, or of imagination, to be amiable, soft 
and conciliating; and it is less from acerbity 
of temper, than energy of intellect, that we 
find men of genius rough and ungentle in the 
announcement, end not less positive in the 
retention of their opinions. In general, wo- 
men and men, not distinguished for stron 
attributes of mind, are the subjects of the soft, 
mild, and agreeable traits of character; which 
depend less on the goodness of the heart, than 
the serene composure of the intellect. Ner- 
vous irritability is more the cause than the 
efivct of genius; and as this impels the mind 
to the preeeption of relations never discerned 
by others, so it awakens feelings and thoughts 
which cannot brook the ignorance of less pro- 
found and comprehensive intellect, and fails to 
excite the sympathies of the less feeling heart. 

It is for this jeason that genius becomes 
too colossal to retain the proportions of grace, 
or the features of feminine delicacy in its cha- 
racter, however it may be distinguished for 
those qualities inits preductions. Hence it 
is that men of genius are seldom, or never 
esteemed; and very rarely loved. They offend 
too many prejudices to be agreeable—they 
assail too many errors not to be feared; they 
break down too many customs to be admired 
—they shock too many feelings to be loved. 
General dislike, fear, envy and hatred seem 
to be the only emotions they inspire, when 
they mix with the world—while, on the con- 
trary, universal admiration and lasting re- 
nown are their lot, when they seclude them- 
selves in devotion to the divinity that stirs 
within them. Then kindling to inspiration, 
they throw off the gems of heaven from the 
glowing laboratory of a fervid and exhaust- 
ess imagination, or compose treasures of 
knowledge for the instruction of posterity. 
Thus they never satisfy the world in their 
personal and moral character; and never, or 
very seldom, fail in the achievement of pos- 
terior glory. 

This, one would naturally suppose, is a 
measure of afiliction quite sufficient to rescue 
unfortunate genius from further calamity; as 
we are all disposed to think that some coun- 
tervailing good is always in store for those 
who sufier severe and protracted trials. Yet 
is this among the least of the evils which 
hurry down genius before the whirlwind of 
passion into the blackness of despair. The 
incapacity to satisfy its own expectations is 
a corrosive poison to its peace, and a gnawing 
worm that never dies. It cherishes a glow- 
ing and a boundless ambition for excellence 
unattainable, and for glory beyond the lot of 
mortals, Oh! I have seen genius weep away ' 
its nights of anguish into days of humiliation, 
that it could not equal in composition the 
shadowy imaginings of invention, as they 
flitted before it like the stars of heaven, now 
burning bright, and now Jost in darkness, as 
if shining only to deceive, and putting on 
their glories merely tolureustoruin. Alex- 
ander wept when he heard of his father’s 
victories, lest he should leave him no harvest 
of.glory to reap. Cesar too played the we- 
man when he had conquered the world, to 
find that his cup of fame was full and that 
his genius must become in future a prey to 
apathy and languor. For glory is the food 
of genius—its sole delight—its only occupa-. 
tion. Deny it that, and wo unutterable is 
the assured lot of that brilliant wretch whose 
ken pierces the veil that skreens eternity from 
the common gaze, an: riots in visions that 
constitute the enjoyments of the gods. Thus 
it pants after perfection not easily reached; 
and, when attained, not satisfactory, because 
fresh glory must be gained, or ruin over- 
whelms the soul, when thus left without its 
natural aliment. It is for this reason, that 

enius seems never to be satisfied with itself; 
for as the fruition of glory can not be inces- 
sant, the doom of its misery is as inevitable 
as it is dark and deep—combining all that 
can be conceived of horror, or imagined of 
anguish. Then it is, in these mysterious 
moments of despondency, that genius, des- 
pising its own destiny, perverts its might to 
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away an existence not illuminated by the 
rays of glory or sweetened by the perpetual 
voice of praise. 

For the same reason, no mien are so sus- 
ceptible of flattery and so liable to become 
victims to adulation as men of genius; yet . 
their incredulity would save them from this 
deception did they not prefer praise to senee, 
and fiction to judgment. 

In the moments of despondency just des- 
cribed, the waywardness of genius is most 
observable; for when the sun of its fame is 
obscured, it loses itself in the labyrinth of its 
own woes, and begins to scorn that very 
glory which is the canopy of its ambition’s 
throne. It is insuch moments, oh, unhappy 
genius! that the fiery darts of thy sublimated 
soul pierce deep into thine own vitals; at 
such times, beware! Think. not of the poi- 
soned bowl, or the bloody dagger! Reflect 
not on the woes that press.the down, but fly 
to naTuRE for succor and repose. Expand 
the wide wings of thy sublime fancy over the 
beautiful and mysterious productions that lie 
spread before you in the ing Iqndecape 
and the gleaming river—in the foaming cata- 
ract and the placid vale—the humble cot of 
industry, or the virtuous habitation of con- 
tent. Give up your soul to active solitude, 
or devote your days and nights to deeds of 
benevolence or designs of love. Fly to the 
coverts and the fields, or seek the abode of 
misery to succor its afflictions, and pour 
gilead into its wounds! But touch not, oh, 
son of vivid feeling and exquisite fancy! touch 
not the inebriating draught that smiling Bae- 
chus proffers to your lips, as he chaunts the 
song of pleasure, which falsely promises obli- 
vion to your woes. Fly!. fly from the mazic 
charms of his tabor and flute, and the delicious 
but intoxicating goblet that he holds forth 
dressed in wreaths of flowers, whose folds 
conceal the serpent death, and the hag des- 
pair! Touch it not, as thou hopest for the 
glory of earth or the sublime immortality of 
God! But to the fields repair; and climb the 
craggy cliffs that overhang the giddy cata- 
ract, and lose, in the sublime contemplation 
of nature, the littleness of thy own ambition. 

Wayward child of genius! thus envied, 
thus admired, how shall I describe thy fickle 
temper, and thy mysterious career? When 
censured, irritable and melancholy—when 
praised, still wretched and dissatisfied with 
thy attainments, improvident and reckless; 
thou placest thy happiness in visions and 
neglectest the only means of rational felicity 
and permanent independence. Inhabiting a 
world of thy own creation, thou art the vic- 
tim of realities, which, while they constitue 
the pleasure of rougher mortals, crush sensi- 
bilities like thine into unutterable woe! Fame, 
how futile and vain are thy aspirations! Well 
mayest thou, proud genius! envy the carpen- 
ter at his bench—the smith at his forge—the 
tinker at his pots, and the shoemaker at his 
lapstone—their happiness is infinitely supe- 
rior to that of all the boasted geniuses who 
lap unreal glory in a fancied elysium—or, at 
the best, purchase immortality by a life of 
wo, and a career of anguish, disappointment 
and disease. . 8. 





Tue West.—The Great West is, indeed, 
the citadel of American Freedom. The glo- 
rious spirit of human liberty will glow the 
brightest and linger there the longest. When 
demagogues have demoralized the people, and 
anarchists have subverted the free and happy 
gorennene of the Eastern Confederacy, the 

eroic genius of America will survive and 
reign in the powerful democracies of the west. 
Far removed from the enervating influences 
and the emasculating luxuries of another de- 
generated hemisphere, the inhabitants of our 
vast and fruitful western territories are delu- 
ded by no foreign pretension, charmed by no 
aristocratic deigning, and overawed by no 
arrogant autocracy. Amid the glorious man- 
ifestations of Almighty power and beneficence 
which nature unfolds around them, they stand 
the uncompromised freemen ofa rich and bea- 
utiful world. Their mighty rivers—the vital 
arteries of States unlimited in their range of 
affluence and power; their bright and beautiful 
climate; their generous fields and gladsome 
harvests; their capitols, temples and house- 
hold hearts—all are their own inalienably. 
Beneath the boundless heaven they neither 
owe nor render worship unto ought but the 
Uncreated, the Illimitable; and on the wide 
earth beneath their feet, they know not the 
being who can demand their fealty or task 
them to the performance of the proud oppres- 
sor’s will.—dd. 
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A PASS OF THE ABRUZZI.—THE BRI- 
GAND’S HOME. 


BY DELTA. 


‘When we are with our comrade’s met 
Under the forest bough, 
What once we were we all forget, 
Nor think what we are now.” 
Sir Walter Scott. 

It was on a surly October day, that, after 
having taken a peep at the ancient regal pa- 
lace of Scone, I found myself, by three in the 
afternoon, with my feet on the fender, within 
the Salutation Inn at Perth. I had secured 
my seat to Edinburgh in the Spread Eagle; 
80 had nought to do, but look forward to my 
solitary dinner, for which preparations were 
making. A volume of Washington Irving’s 
Tales of a Traveller lay on a sidetable; and 
I endeavored to fill up the interim vacuity, 
over the pages of that accomplished aad ad- 
mirable writer. 

Indeed, so much was I interested, that, 
however impatient before, I felt annoyed 
when the horn blew; and half reluctantly 
took my seat in the coach, into which two 
passengers had already stepped. They ap- 

, from several circumstances, to be 
usband and wife. 

The lord and master of the twain was a 
a pean of some fifty-five years, or, “By’r 

ady,” as Falstaff says, “inclining to three- 
score.” He had cosied himself into a corner, 
which he left not unoccupied, being a per- 
sonage of imposing dimensions. A low- 
crowned, broad-brimmed chapeau was slouch- 
ed over his eyes; and a Spanish cloak of 
blue frieze, ample of fold, with a red collar, 
of the poddledog style of beauty, clasped 
tightly about his neck, left not much of his 
countenance visible; save a pair of little black 
eyes, that glanced like a rat’s, and two pro- 
montories, which might be guessed as the 
tips of his nose and chin. Immense bunches 
of lanky hair overhung his ears; and, alto- 
pre his hair was that of a substantial 
zowland grazier. 

The wife—for so the “my dears” that 
floated between them pointed her out to be 
—was externally the reverse ofall this. She 
was shrivelled and scraggy, one of Pharoah’s 
lean kine; with a treble-toned voice, which 
omened ber capability of seolding. Ever 
and anon, she made a silent appeal to her 
snuff box, but, without this, = devotion 
to the “noxious weed” of Sir Walter Ralegh 
might have beer shrewdly imagined, from a 
certain expression of the nose and mouth, 
peculiar to all yotaries of the herb. 

The halcyon days of courtship having no 
doubt long ago passed over betweea them, 
they found little to say to each other—and 
nothing tome, As we passed over Kinnoul 
Hill, twilight was setting in; and the day 
died away beyond the summits of the west- 
ern Grampians. The eyes of the grazier, 
who sat like a Polar bear in the corner, began 
to gather straws; and, at a rough rut on the 
road, I could perceive the head of Madame 
nodding a la mandarin. 

The evening was cloudy and without frost; 
and I had occasionally a glimpse of the even- 
ing star, over the flying rack. ‘The banks and 
forests by the wayside looked sombre and 
gloomy; and, resting my chin on the um- 
brella Pome my knees, imagination trans- 
ported me to the mountain solitudes of the 
ye yee and the Abruzzi; amongst which 
I had formerly traveled, and whither aa ex- 
cellent picture, which I had recently seen, 
carried my recollections. 

One scene, however, was uppermost in my 
mind, Never shall I forget the events of 
that evening. The Estafette had left Distria 
at three, and we expected to reach Rocca 
Priori by nightfall; the daylight being yet 
tolerably long, and eked out by an early 
moonrise, 

Here were we three strangers, associated 
accidentally—companions in travel for the 
last two days—and bound together only by. 
one tie of unity, that of reaching our rendez- 
vous in company. 

Methinks I see him yet—opposite to me, 
with his back towards the horses—a pair of 
sorry nags, in sorrier harness—squatted a 
lusty Capuchin friar, whose conversational 
powers had been gradually wearing them- 
selves out in anecdotes of monastic life, so 
full of pathos and simple beauty, as would 
have almost weaned an alderman, to seclude 
himself from all the world congregated at a 
civic feast, and have made him abhor the bare 
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side, sate an elegantly fo male, throug 
axhose close veil I could yet snatch traces of 
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a beauty, which downcast eyes and a mourn- 
ful silence could not obscure. A richly fur- 
red cloak was thrown across her shoulders, 
to protect her from the damps of evening, 
and from the cold, which, after sunset, fre- 
quently becomes almost piercing in these 
elevated regions. It was evident that her 
fate had been a melancholy one, and that 
probably the darkness of it was not yet over. 
She traveled under the escort of the holy 
father; and, not unlikely, her destiny was the 
convent. 

At a small wayside inn, we changed horses, 


and proceeded without dismounting from the’ 


vehicle. Our road now became more steep 
and rugged; and crack, crack, went the whip 
of the Dive, As we slowly wound along 
the ascent, we had time to survey the mag- 
nificent and ever-varying scenery around us. 
The wild fow] sprang from the thickets; and, 
as the bright sunshine shot from the west, 
the alterations of light and shade became ex- 
tremely picturesque, in the rugged outlines 
of the wooded crags, and the slumbrous twi- 
light of the vallies into which a hundred 
streamlets fell sparkling. ‘The poor animals 
soon became jaded; and many a “ tto!” 
and “ del Bacco!” was uttered by the 
irritated brandisher of the thong. 

Evening was setting in apace, and the Ca- 
uchin fidgetted about, as if he was uneasy. 
ooking across to me, he ejaculated with 

something of anxiety—“I fear we shall be 
We are yet seven miles from 
our destination, and these very passes have, 
not long ago, been the scenes of robbery and 
murder. The village of Rocca Priori should 
have been reached by this time—that ever 
we shall reach it, I now much doubt.” 

“Per Camor di Dio! say not so;” exclaimed 
the beautiful Signora, starting in alarm. “Let 
me not fall alive into the hands of these ruf- 
fian banditti! Methought I was about to 
enter a peaceful sanctuary—and distress is 
still my companion, Had we not better dis- 
mount and return?” 

“Be not alarmed, Imilda,” said the Capu- 
chin, in a soothing tone. “The danger of 
these roads may have been overdrawn; and 
although my profession forbids the use of 
arms, I doubt not our fellow traveller does 
not journey unprotected.” 

“I confess,” returned I, groping in the side 
pocket of the carriage, for the woollen case 
containing my pistols, “that I am not perhaps 
so well prepared as I might have been, since 
so much danger is to be apprehended; for I 
was not at al] aware of this route being in- 
fested in the manner you mention.” Round 
and round went my hand in the bottom of the 
pocket; the case was not there—nor, to my 
mortification, to be found within the vehicle. 

“This is most extraordinary,” I exclaimed. 
“It is not possible that, in my hurry, I have 
left the ease on the inn table! No—no; it 
can not be. I have a distinct recollection of 
having put it into the pocket here, just after 
you, Sir, had got in—and before I returned 
for my cloak, which one of the servants was 
drying for me. I am as well assured that I 
plaeed it in this pocket, as I am of my own 
existence.” 

“Indeed,” said the Capuchin, “why, it is 
not a little extraordinary, and somewhat un- 
accountable; but really, what we firmly in- 
tended to do occasionally wears, in memory’s 
eye, the aspect of something we have done; 
so much so, that it is difficult in such cases 
to discern between the intention and the fact. 


Very probably the dangers of the Abruzzi’ 


may have been drawn to me by an over- 
charged pencil. Surely, man’s nature can 
not be in any state so degraded, that he would 
refuse mercy to a helpless maiden, or to an 
unoffending son of the Church! And your 
being in such company may be a sufficient 
protection for you.” 

My heart could not but soften at this 
speech of the reverend man, which betokened 
so much sunplicity and ignorance of the ways 
of a wicked world. “Would, holy father,” 
returned I, “that the ‘heart of man were as 
you imagine it!” 

“Have you then no other means of defence 
about you?” asked the Capuchin earnestly. 

It now occurred to me,—for I had forgot- 
ten it till this time,—that I had a blade in my 
walkingcane. “This cane is a swordstick,” 
I said; “and may, in extremity, serve us in- 
stead of a better weapon.” 

“Unsheathe it!” eried the Capuchin loudly, 
for we were just driving past a mountain tor- 
rent, which rendered his accents nearly inau- 
dible—“unsheathe it, and Jet me see what 
sort of a thing it is.” 





I did so; and as I pulled it half out, I 
chanced to look in his face, on which sat a 
sardonic grin, “It is slender,” he said,” and 
would require to be of good temper.” 

The sneering laugh of the Capuchin some- 
what perplex me. 

“Alas!” he continued, “that is a mere lath 
of a thing; and is but a sorry protection for 
three, against a horde of brigands.” 

As he thus spoke, the fair Signori sank back 
into the corner of the carriage, and fetched a 
deep sigh. So powerfully was she affected, 
that I was in fears of her swooning altogether 


away. 

“Would to heaven!” exclaimed the holy 
father, “that we were through these wild 
passes unquestioned. We are but clay in 
the hands of the potter! Would we were all 
safely landed within the gates of our monas- 
tery of San Francesco; and it might rain 
apple blossoms in January, ere they got me 
out again, to wander on any of con- 
founded missions.” 

“Alas!” said the fair Signora, sobbing, “1 
seem destined to bring sorrow on who 
even commiserate my situation. Would that 
I had died, rather than have involved thee, 
holy father, in my wretched fate!” 

We had by this time gained the summit of 
an eminence, from which we perceived, that 
the wild dim mountain scenery completely 

irdled us around. Nature here reigned in 

er stern and savage magnificence. The 
scope of the eye took in no vestige of man, 
of his molehill works. Over abrupt and tre- 
mendous precipices hung venerable trees, 
that seemed almost mysteriously to have 
found footing, An occasional wild goat stood 
picturesquely on some bare ledge, between 
the eye and the horizon; and, through clefts 
and Sasuees, rivulets, whose waters sparkled 
in the mellow rays of the setting sun, tum- 
bled flashing into the dim and rayless vallies. 
Over all, the eagle screamed and soared, 
dashing the last crimson beams of daylight 
from his majestic pinions. 

Descending the winding road, we came to 
an angle, which showed to usa fresh expanse 
of Alpine scenery; and there, between two 
parted hills, the li ht from the west broke in 
upon a platform of sod, where human figures 
were distinetly seen moving about. 

My first instinct was to scrutinize them 
through my glass; there they were—free- 
booters to a certainty. They were clad in 
jackets and trowsers of gaudy colors: had 
the usual broad-brimmed, conical-crowned 
hats, and their sashes stuck full of pistols and 
poinards. Several were reclining on the 
grass—a proof that we were not yet per- 
ceived; and others were seated round a fire, 
which burned in a recess of the mountain. 
“Do you see that?” said I to the monk, hand- 
ing him over my telescope. 

“By San Gennaro! it is all over with us,” 
he exclaimed, with a wonderful degree of 
coolness. “There are not braver or more 
desperate men in Christendom; and we had 
better at once surrender at discretion, Each 
is an overmatch for a lusty gend’armes; s0, 
I opine, we have no chance of routing a host 
of them with your swordstick. The die is 
thrown: let us all turn our pockets inside 
out, and cry mercy.” 

So saying, the Capuchin scratched his sha- 
ven crown, and smiled, or rather laughed. 
“And as for you, my fair Imilda,” he added, 
“I would advise you to make up your mind 
to it. There are worse situations in the 
world than that of becoming a bandit’s bride. 
Make a virtue of necessity, and Mother 
Church will absolve you, for I see no other 
way for it, my little rosebud.” 

A sudden thought now flashed across my 
mind; and, as apparently we were not yet 
perceived by the banditti, I determined at 
once to put my suspicions to the test. “I 
shal] cry to the driver to halt,” I said, “and 
let us dismount, ere it be too late.” 

While in the act of rising for this purpose, 
I turned to the Signora, who, terror struck, 
remained almost insensible—saying, “Will 
you accompany me, or proceed forward? You 
may depend upon whatever protection I can 
give, and, on the honor of a gentleman, I 
swear not to leave you, while I have breath; 
if you prefer proceeding, of course, I can not 
helpit, Stop! veturino; I say, hollo!—stop!” 

“Go on!” shouted the Capuchin, at the top 
of his voice, clappitig his hand upon my 
mouth, and thrusting me down with his 
brawny arm; while in a twinkling, one of my 
own pistols was cocked at my head, “Dia- 
volo!” he cried, “be quiet, if you dou"t want 
your brains blown out.” 





“Pinion him,” shouted the Sinora. 
“‘Heu quantom mutatus ab illa.”* 


“Pinion the fellow!”—and I y wd 
seized by the elbows with an 
nine , by the beautiful 


who, doffing a veil and mask, showed a ma- 
jestic aqueline nose, over a forest of musta- 
chios. While he also for a pistol in 
his girdle, and the it shone revealed, I 
dashed in desperation the arm of the quan- 
dum Capuchin aside. Off went the cocked 
pistol: and, whether he was shot or not, such 


“Hold him—hold him, for the sake of 
goodness!” shouted the grazier—“he is fu- 
rious—-wild—-non-compos—-as mad as a 
march hare!” ‘ 

“He has broken all the coach windows!” 
cried the lady. 

“He has broken my head!” responded her 


mate, 

“Will nobody succor us? “Murder!—mur- 
der!” was the chorus of man and wife. 

When Jehu, with his coat of nineteen 
capes, opened the door to inquire the mean-. 
ing of all this strange disturbance; it was 
some time before I was sufficiently recovered 
from my sleep and terror, to e that a 
striking picture, which I had lately seen, had 
forcibly wrought on my imagination in & 
dream. At last I succeeded in persuading 
all ies that I was safe travelling company 
to the next stage; and ever since that mght, 
I have been frequently haunted with terrible 
visions of the Pass of the Abruzzi. 


Gieneral Rutelligence. 


DOMESTIC. 

Tue Portsmoutn Dry Docx.—The Nor- 
folk Beacon furnishes an interesting descrip- 
tion of this important public work, which is 
now nearly completed.. The huge Floating 
Gate, has lately been placed in proper 
position, and answers its purpose-admirably 
well. The Beacon says: 

Those who have visited this admirable 
public structure, which constitutes so valu- 
able an addition to the means of our naval 
efficienty, have doubtless observed that it has 
a pair of gigantic folding doors, designed to 
keep the water out of the dock, when it is 
designed to have it dry; and when the water 
is necessary within, it is admitted by two 
smailer aqueducts, in the sides of the dock, 
called culverts. The large doors are called 
turning gates, and can only be turned when 
the water within the dock is on a level with 
that without, the pressure on both sides being 
then equal. Now, should any accident hap- 
pen to these turning gates, requiring repairs, 
the work could not be done unless the water 
that presses on the outside is removed; and 
to effect this is the object of the floating gate. 

The masonry of the dock, it will be recol- 
lected, extends considerably out beyond the 
turning gates; and about 20 or 30 feet out- 
side of them, a groove of about 15 inches is 
left in the sides and bottom of the masonry, 
adapted for the floating gate to fit into—and 
when the floating gate is thus fitted, the wa- 
ter that is caught between it and the turnin, 
gates, is taken into the dock through the cul- 
verts, and passes off through the tunnel at 
the upper end, to the wells in the engine 
house, where it is pum on thrown off 
again to the river. Thus, the turning gates 
are left completely dry on both sides. 

The float gate is constructed somewhat in 
the shape of a parenthesis, thus, both ends 
being sharp, and the sides describing the seg- 
ment of a circle. It is 60 feet in length, 30 
in depth and 26 in width: is divided in the 
middle by a partition, lengthwise, which pro- 
jects a foot beyond the sides, at each end and 
at the bottom, calculated, to fit into the 
grooves in the masonry; this persion, is of 
solid oak timber, two feet thiek all the way 
through. The sides, below the deck are 
braced with solid pieces of timber two feet 
thick, laid horizontally; near the bottom they 
are close together, but in ascending, a space 
is interposed, which is widened proportion- 
ally to the diminution of pressure. from the 
water. The timber used in constructing this 

ate, would build a ship of nearly 300 tons. 
By the calculations in forming plan for 
this picce of work, the weight was 237 tons, 
to which 111 tons of ballast was requisite to 
produce the proper stability. ith this 
weight the draught of the boat was by calcu- 
lation to be 29 feet; but only 100 tons of 
bellast was put in, so that it should float as 
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high as possible; and the other 11 tons were 
ready to be put on board should they be 
wanted. The gate floated perfectly stable 
at 18 feet ginches, and had the other ballast 
been added, it would not have varied half an 
inch from the calculated draught of 19 feet. 

The board of navy commissioners have 
ey oe Mr R. Dalrymple, a stone cutter, 
of Norfolk, to cut the following inscriptions 
on the work, in Roman letters, 4 inches high. 

“Commenced Ist December, 1927. 

“JOHN Q. ADAMS, President of the United States. 
“Samvuer L. Sourmanp, Secretary of the Navy. 
“Authorized by the Nineteenth Congress.” 

The above is to be cut on the carved face 
of the upper altar, on the left side of the cen- 
tre slip, at the head of the dock. The second 
inscription is to be placed on the right side 
of the centre slip. 

“Ovenen 17th June, 1833. 
“ANDREW JACKSON, President of the United States. 
“Levi Woopsury, Secretary of the Navy. 
“LOMMI BALDWIN, Engineer. 





Orv Ironsiwes.—The popularity of this 
old and venerable craft, even in her present 
retirement, continues so great, that hundreds 
of persons, of both sexes, from all quarters 
of the country, are in the habit of calling to 
see her every week, at the yard in Charles- 
town, where she is undergoing repairs which 
will fit her to resume her “march upon the 
mountain wave” about the commencement of 
the summer. ‘There is a great demand for 
relics of the original timber. A worthy man- 
ufacturer of our acquaintance who applied for 
“a load of the Constitution,” the other day, 
to make umbrella handles of—a capital Yan- 
kee notion—was compelled to content him- 
self with enough for a cane. The largest 
share of the spoil has fallen to the lot of Col. 
‘Tl’. H. Perkins, the front door of whose ele- 
gant mansion in Temple Place is, we believe, 
wholly composed of this precious material, 
beautifully polished, and still retaining the 
marks of numerous small shot received in bat- 
tle. The ship is about thirtysix years old. 





A Curnosiry.—In the Cabinet of the 
Western Reserve College, is an old wrought 
iron horseman’s spur, said to have been found 
by leadminers on the banks of Missouri, 15 
feet below the surface. It is nine inches 
long—the stem from the bow to thegnd of 
the burr, 5 inches—the burr 4 3-4 inches in 
diameter—the whole weight one pound.— 
The workmanship shows a high state of the 
arts. It has been shrewdly suggested that 
this isthe spur which the Indian used, who, 
as tradition says, rode the last of the mam- 
moths across the big bone licks, and was ne- 
ver heard of afterwards. 





A NEW pPRoJECT.—It is proposed to make a 
railroad across Long Island, to the eastern 
extremity. By this means, and with the aid 
of'a steamboat to run from thence to Stoning- 
ton Point, where the Providence railroad 
terminates, a safe and expeditious route to 
Boston would be established, and the New 
York packet ships might land their baggage 
and passengers without having to stand off 
‘and on during bad weather, asis now the case. 





Brooxiyy Navan Lyceum.—A naval ly- 
ceum has recently been established at the 
navy yard in Brooklyn, (N. Y.) which pro- 
anises to be of great utility in opening many 
important avenues to improvement in this 
branch of our national strength. Officers 
from every m of the globe can enrich the 
maseum by bringing home works of art and 
specimens of natural history; and a library 
and ‘reading room will no doubt be added, 
which, while doing honor to its founders, will 
be found practically useful, interesting, and 
instructive to all who may be stationed at that 
depot. This institute of the brave has already 
received many tributes, and bids fair to be- 
come ene of the first literary bazaars in the 
United States. Among the number of do- 
nors we observe the names of General Flem- 
ing, Doctor Hosack, Washington Irving, 
John Pintard, and Doctor Milnor. 





Maratack Exrraorpisary.—In this city, 
recently, by the Rev. Mr Winslow, Mr Ozro 
Kimball, deaf and dumb, to Miss Hannah 
Marshall, deaf and dumb—the bridesmaid and 

roomsman being also deafanddumb. The 

iappy;parties first named formed their ac- 
quaintance at the Hartford Asylum. How 
it has since been conducted to its present 
crisis, is not for us to say—enough they are 
duly married. Both of them, and also the 
bridesmaid (a sister of the bride) enjoyed the 
‘power of speech.and hearing for several years 
alter birth.— Boston Mercantile Journal, 
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Siveutarn CuryYsTaLuizations.—Some ve- 
ry peculiar and singularly beautiful chrystal- 
lizations have recently been discovered in 
one of the northwestern mountains of Ver- 
mont, specimens of which have been brought 
to this city, and set asornaments. We have 
seen several pins, at Benedict's in Wall street, 
as singular as they are beautiful. The form- 
ations are of every color. Those we have 
seen are of arich brown, with the tinge of 
the honey quartz; a dark chocolate color; and 
a white, tinged with green. They are set in 
gold, without polishing, as the surfaces, 
though rough, are filled with minute and per- 
fect chrystals, sparkling like the hoar frost in 
the first rays of the morning sunbeams. We 
think they would make elegant clasps for- 
waist ribbands and bracelets.—.V. Y. Com. 
Advertiser. ;' 





SomeTuing New.—An attempt was made 
on new year’s eve, to enter a store in Water 
street, near Fulton market, by means of false 
keys. Not succeeding, the rogue filled the 
lock with gun powder, through the key hole, 
to which he applied a torch, when lock, door, 
and every thing near it, were blown to pieces. 
—Idem. 


Deatn or Cor. Ciisrox.—Our own corres- 
pondent at Havana. had poagnees us for the 
news which it is now our melancholy office to 
communicate to the public—viz: the decease of 
Col. De Witt Clinton, who is said to have died 
at Matanzas on the 13th of December ultimo. 
The deceased was the second son of the late 
Governor De Witt Clinton, and was a young 
man of high promise. Having a talent for engi- 
neering, he was in the days of his boyhood, 
plaed by his distinguished father under the in- 
struction of the engineers upon the great Erie 
canal—and in that department of scientific oc- 
cupation he has continued ever since—having 
been for the last four or five years attached to 
the corps of U. S. Engineers. At an early age 
he evinced mauy of the elevated qualities of his 
illustrious parent, and as he grew up, his fea- 
tures and form were developed as from the same 
noble mould. He was exemplary in his morals, 
and the qualities of his heart were moreover 
sach as to endear him to all with whom he be- 
came acquainted, and we sympathize deeply in 
the affiction of his relatives and friends. Col. 
Clinton was about twentynine years of age. He 
had been indisposed, at times, for several years; 
indeed almost from the time he left the engineer 
service on the canals in Pennsylvania. Some 
time in October he was attacked with hamorr- 
hage at the lungs, and bled copiously severnl 
times. Hesailed for Cuba in November, im the 
hope—vain it has proved—of benefitting his 
health by a change of climate. For upwards of 
two weeks previously to his departure, the bleed- 
ing had ceased, and hopes of ultimate recovery 
were indulged. But the hemorrhage returned 
with still greater violence after his arrival at 
Matanzas,—resulting in his speedy dissolution. 
The anguish of his relatives is soothed by the 
information that he died among friends, who 
paid every possible attention to his comfort in 
his last hours. —Id. 








Rorsery.—On Friday morning, about three 
o'clock, the jewelry and fancy store of Peter 
Murray, 74 Chatham street, was robbed of goods 
to the amount of between 300 and 400 dollars. 





Navy Rrrort.—The Navy Report shows 
the whole number of officers of our navy, 
under warrants and commissions, to be about 
1,000, maintained at an expense of #850,000. 
The seamen are about 5,000; expense of the 
marine corps, exclusive of barracks, &c. &c. 
190,000. Expenses on all the navy yards 
last year, exclusive of dry dock, #360,000; 
on the docks (at Charleston and Norfolk) 
#180,000, The live oak lands belonging to 
government are said to be increasing in value. 





Newsparers.—Few persons are ware 
of the amount of intellectual food furnished 
by a weekly newspaper ina single year, and 
how cheaply when compared with that fur- 
nished by books. For example, a paper of 
the size of this sheet, and printed with simi- 
lar type, contains as much matter in fiftytwo 
numbers, as twenty octavo volumes, printed 
in the fashionable style with large type and 
white margins like the ‘Sketch Book.’ A 
newspaper costs two or three dollars per year, 
while twenty such volumes, containing no 
more matter, will cost from thirty to forty 
dollars. 


Sixty years since. —Sixty years ago a pound 
of cotton could only be extended to a thread 
of 18,0€0 yards, and this by the close and 
diligent application of a man for the whole 
day. But by steam power, a pound of fine 
cotton can now be extended into a thread 
167 miles long, and that with the attendance 





of a mere child, 
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FOREIGN. 


London papers of the 15th and Liverpool of 
the 17th Nov. have been received at New York 
by the packet ship Europe. 

Enetanp.—There is no political news 
worth noticing. The duke of Devonshire 
has twice tendered his resignation of lord 
chamberlain of the king’s household, but it 
it has been declined. His grace is absent on 
the continent, traveling for his health. 





IneLanp.—The intelligence from Ireland 
bears too much its ordinary impress. Burn- 
ings and murders—beatings, robberies and 
maiming, continue to prevail. 

The potatoe crop, too, especially in the 
southern part of the island, has fallen vastly 
short of its usual rate of production. 

The gross amount of the O’Connell tribute 
last year was £12,533. 

It is in contemplation to construct a rail- 
road between Limerick and Waterford. 





France.—There has been a general strike 
among the workies at Paris. ‘The bakers 
being ambitious to extend their do-mains, 
declared that a revolution was needed, and 
although not exactly bread up to arms, soon 
reduced their crusty masters to terms. The 
tailors called a council of the board to de- 
termine what measures should be taken, and 
looking upon the bakers as the flour of chiv- 
alry, concluded to adopt them as a pattern, 
and follow suit, The consequence of which 
was, that an insurrection was lighted up 
among the candlemakers, which, however 
wick-ed it might have appeared in the eyes 
of some persons, developed traits of character 
not unworthy of ancient Greece. At this the 
butchers became emboldened, and perceiving 
how much they had at stake, declared they 
would bring down their employers on their 
marrow bones, or else would draw their 
hearts blood, upon which the latter looked 
rather sheepish, and began to draw in their 
horns. The shoemakers finding how all the 
other trades were moving, began to war 
warm, declaring upon their soles that they 
would not be the last to follow in the foot- 
steps of their predecessors, and that they 
would strap their masters until they should 
make them as pliable as dogskin. 





Prussta.—The Berlin State Gazette of the 
9th inst. gives the following, under the date 
of Dresden, October 30th:—“The Chamber 
has decided by a majority of 22 against eight, 


that where there are children of parents of 


different religions, Catholic and Protestant, 
the sons shall be brought up in that of the 
father, and the daughters in that of the mo- 
ther.” 





Spatx.—The news from Spain is of the 
highest importance. A civil war is inevita- 
ble; don Carlos has been proclaimed in some 
of the provinces; the queen regent had thrown 
herself into the hands of the liberals. 

The Liverpool Chronicle says, the news 
from Spain and Portugal is far from satisfac- 
tory. ‘The cause of don Carlos seems to be 
supported by a greater number of partizans 
than was at first supposed, and it is feared 
that the zeal of his adherents is badly en- 
countered by the indifference of the queen 
regent. The pretender has been proclaimed 
king, by the title of Charles V. at Mervao, 
and in the adjoining provinces his followers 
are numerous and fanatical, The priests and 
monks lend him all the advantage of their 
influence, and not content with preaching 
against liberalism, they are in some places 
more actively engaged in forwarding the 
cause of Spanish toryism. 

The aspect of things in Spain has occa- 
sioned much unprofitable speculation in the 
French and English papers. The French 
government, it is said, in its double hatred 
of Carlism and republicanism, meditates an 
expedition into Spain, in the event of the 
queen regent needing assistance against ei- 
ther the apostolicals or the constitutionalists, 
and it is hinted that arrangements are being 
made for the dispatch of an adequate army. 
England is tacitly to approve,.but the other 
nations of Europe, alarmed at the danger of 
the precedent, are, we are told, ready to ex- 
press their disapprobation in a very tangible 
way. From such small beginnings a gene- 

ral war might arise, but the holy allies, we 
suspect, if angry at all, will confine their an- 
ger to their own subjects, and leave France 
and England to do what they will with 


Spain. 


PortuGaL.—The royal brothers have not 
yet made up matters in Portugal. Don Mi- - 
guel is not quite so forlorn as was stated, 
and though his chances of success have di- 
minished, they have not entirely disappear- 
ed. Don Pedro, too, is playing his game by 
conduct which renders himself personally 
very unpopular, and his daughter’s cause any 
thing but service. Those who could best 
advise him are insulted or kept at a distance, 
while his advisers are the parasites and gild- 
ed things of his little court. 

From St Ubes.—At recent dates from St 
Ubes, great consternation prevailed among 
the inhabitants, in consequence of the prox- 
imity of don Miguel’s troops, and every boat 
put in requisition to get a shelter among the 
shipping. Reinforcements were constantly 
arriving from Lisbon, and hopes were enter- 
tained that he would be defeated. A severe 
battle was fought near St Ubes on the 3d of 
Nov., in which the Pedroites were completely 
routed, some of the soldiers entering the city 
in.a state of nudity, and otherwise wretchedly 
off. Great praise is given to the sailors be- 
longing to one of don Pedro’s frigates, who 
were in the action, but the soldiers were con- 
sidered a dastardly set, frightened at the sight 
of a musket. 

Capt. Parsons, of ship Wm and Henry, ¢di- 
rect from St Ubes, reports that tranquillity 
prevailed at that place, the people having re- 
turned on shore from the shipping, where 
they had fled for safety. Skirmishes between 
small parties were very frequent, but no fears 
were entertained for the safety of the city, as 
it was well guarded, both by soldiers and a 
ship and brig of war. Capt. P. states that 
in the last skirmish before he left, two hun- 
dred Englishmen were killed. 





Spars anp Portucat.—The position of 
two queens of the Spanish peninsula is not a 
little singular; they are both minors—both 
under regencies—both opposed to. their un- 
cles, in arms, to change the line of succes- 
sion, and they are both supported by the peo- 
ple, who expect to enjoy, under their reign, 
a constitutional government, against bigots 
or fanatics hostile to all improvement. The 
similarity of their conditions naturally begets 
sympathy of — feeling, and a firm com- 
munity of political interest. 





ConsTaNTINoPLE.—The sultan, by the last 
accounts was humbling himself to the earth 
as a satisfaction to his new protectors, and is 
expending almost the last jewel in his trea- 
sury to fit out Achmet Pacha for a mission to 
St Petersburg, with presents of every kind of 
eastern luxury—all the plunder derived from 
the destruetion of so many Pachas as he strip- 
ped in the course of his reign, diamonds of 
immense price, &c.—The Turks opposed to 
him sneer at what he is doing, saying, that 
he first gives his kingdom, and then his purse. 
The plague had broken out. 





East Inpres.—A subscription has been 
commenced at Bombay for carrying into ex- 
ecution the longtalked of scheme for estab- 
lishing a communication by steam between 
Europe and India, via Isthmus of Suez. At 
the first meeting, 29,750 rupees were sub- 
scribed. Every expence, it has been calcu- 
lated, for the first experiment, will not exceed 
165,000 rupees. 





UnprecepENTED Fresnet aT Canton IN 
Curna.—Letters from Canton, dated July 12, 
1833, by the Providence, at New York, rep- 
resent the water in the river having risen 
higher than ever before known. It was flow- 
ing into the foreign factories for a week, so 
as to navigate with boats. It had done im- 
mense damage in the interior and adjoining 
provinces. any lives have been lost—the 
crops of rice destroyed—the 3d crop of raw 
silk is reported to be entirely ruined, and all 
descriptions of silk have consequently risen 
from 15 to 20 per cent. The accounts from 
the tea country, represent the season as favor- 
able for picking, but prices are from 15 to 20 

r cent. higher than last season, and we 
ook for higher prices in Canton at the open- 
ing of the trade in November.—Saturday 
Courier. 





Hienty Imeortant.—Cure for Hyé rape. 
bia.—A French physician has discovered an 
infallible remedy for hydrophobia. It is mere- 
ly putting the patient into a vapor bath, heat- 
ed to 126 Farenheit. By this means he has 
cured upwards of eighty patients, and intends 
to try its efficacy in cases of cholera, plague, 





yellow fever, and gout. 
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*_* It was with extreme regret that the pro- 
prietors of this journal postponed the first num- 
ber until this date. We were, however, com- 
pelled tq de so, as our paper makers, in conse- 
quence of their mill undergoing some necessary 
repairs, were unable to supply us with paper 
before last evening. This will account for the 
late appearance of the number. In future we 
hope nothing will oceur to prevent our paper 
from being regularly distributed and mailed on 
the day of publication. 





Avpress.—In presenting to our friends and 
the public the first number of a new volume, we 
should be doing violence to our own feelings and 
injustice to the originators and early patrons of 
the Literary Inquirer, did we not return to them 
our most grateful acknowledgements for the kind 
and efficient support which they have rendered 
to this journal during the first year of its exist- 
ence. Toall the old subscribers indeed, of whom 
scarcely a dozen have withdrawn their names 
from our subscription book, the proprietors 
would most respectfully tender their sincere 
thanks. 

Encouraged by the extensive and rapidly in- 
creasing circulation of our paper, and assured of 
the cooperation and support of many influential 
gentlemen in different sections of the country, 
we lately issued proposals for publishing the se- 
cond volume weekly, with such important and 
valuable improvements, so considerable an in- 
crease in the quantity of matter, and at so small 
an advance in price, as to render it one of the 
best and cheapest journals in Western New York. 
We have already received numerous testimo- 
nials of approbation and concurrence, besides 
an addition of nearly three hundred names to 
our subscription list. Thus highly encouraged 
we send forth with pleasing anticipations the 
first number of our enlarged sheet, which we 
hope will be considered rather as an earnest of 
what we propose ultimately to accomplish, than 
as the consummation of the desire expressed in 
the following extract from our prospectus: 

It is the wish of the editors to secure for this 
journal! an admission into the halls of science, 
the mart of business, and the domestic circle;— 
to render it, in short, a ‘‘Repertory,’’ from the 
pages of which, the student, the merchant, and 
every member of a family, may derive appropri- 
ate information and intellectual enjoyment. To 
accomplish these objects, and to merit the sup- 
port of an enlightened community, neither pains 
nor expense will be spared; but every exertion 
shall be made to render this paper not only de- 
serving of present perusal, but worthy of preser- 
vation for future reference on the various topics 
to which its columns will be devoted. 


The following summary of the important and 
interesting subjects to which the attention of 
the reader will be invited, will give our patrons 
some idea of the diversified instruction and en- 
tertainment to be realized from this periodical. 
Under appropriate heads, and in type suitable to 
the nature of the subject, will be furnished— 
original and selected tales, biographical memoirs 
of eminent persons, poetry, essays, &c.; litera- 
ry and scientific intelligence, including interest- 
ing extracts from the proceedings of learned so- 
cieties; brief notices of new publications; a 
carefully selected compendium of the latest news 
—domestic and foreign; a summary of such 
passing events as shall be interesting to the gen- 
eral reader; approved advertisments, &c. 

This journal, our subscribers will perceive, is 
to be exclusively devoted to literature and gene- 
ral intelligence, the advancement and dissemina- 
tion of which it will be our untiring object to 
promote. We hope frequently to be favored 

with original communications of an interesting 
nature; and as our exchange list, which already 
embraces a number of very valuable works, will 
shortly include most of the principal periodicals 
of America and a choice assortment of those of 
Europe, our selected matter we trust will be 
found inferior to none in the gountry. 

In our editorial conduct, while we shall scru- 
pulously avoid sectional politics and theological 
controversies, it will be our constant aim to 





bring before the reader subjects instructive and 
entertaining, to the exclusion of that which is 
unsubstantial, light and frivolous. In every 
thing we shall endeavor to pursue a straightfor- 
ward, candid and independent course, alike free 
from political intrigue and untrammeled by par- 
ty pledges. 





Oricivat, Contrisuttons.—We have been fa- 
vored with quite a number of tales, &c. in com- 
petition for the prizes offezed for the best original 
articles, and shail shortly submit the whole of 
them to the committee which will be requested 
to award the premiums, We have yet in our 
possession twe of the tales that were forwarded 
to us in the early part of last year, and which, 
unless they should be called for within the en- 
suing two weeks, we shall hand to the commit- 
tee with those that have been subsequently re- 
ceived. 





Literature anp Miscetianies.—In this de- 
partment will be found several excellent and 
well written pieces. The first, an exteedingly 
interesting tale, very beautifully illustrates the 
character and noble daring of a genuine ‘“‘son of 
Neptune’’—his devotion to female loveliness in 
distress—and his cool, determined bravery in the 
hour of danger and of battle. It also develops 
some of the finest qualities of the female heart. 
The ‘‘Chapter on Faces’’ is an ingenious paper, 
full of wit and humor, and will appear to even 
better advantage on a second perusal: while the 
article on the ‘‘Waywardness of Genius,”’ by a 
member of the American Institute of Letters, 
“displays a wonderful insight into the workings 
of the poetic mind,” and will amply repay the 
most attentive examination. Several of the 
remaining articles possess considerable merit, 
either in a literary or some other point of view; 
and will, we trust, convince our readers that we 
mean to supply them with matter of ‘‘an in- 
structive and entertaining character, to the ex- 
clusion of that which is unsubstantial, light and 
frivolous.’’, 





Gexerat. Ivreticencer.—The unavoidable 
postponement of this number will furnish our 
apology for the absence of novelty in some of the 
items of news. The defectiveness of this de- 
partment is mainly attributable to the nonarrival 
of several of our New York papers. We pur- 
pose, in our next, by setting the general intelli- 
gence in smaller type, to give a larger quantity 
of news; and as our resources will be increased, 
we trust there will appear a correspondent im- 
provement in our selections generally. We 
would remark, however, that up to the time of 
our going to press, we have heard of no later 
arrivals from Europe. 





ApvertisemeNts.—A small portion of this 
journal will be regularly occupied with approved 
advertisements; and as we already print twelve 
hundred copies and have subscribers in almost 
every state in the Union, so far as regards ex- 
tensive circulation and general perusal, literary 
and other public notices of a suitable character 
can be inserted with obvious advantage. We 
shall distribute in this city and the Western part 
of New York alone, between six and seven hun- 
dred papers every week, so that our facilities for 
extensively conveying mercantile and other in- 
formation of a strictly local nature are of a very 
superior kind. We mention these particulars to 
account for the apparently high rates at which 
advertisements will be inserted. 





Conoresstonat.—As both the character of our 
paper and the limited space to be occupied with 
general intelligence, will preclude our furnishing 
even a complete synopsis of the proceedings of 
the houses of congress, we shall endeavor, under 
the editorial head, to make our readers acquaint- 
ed with the decision of important national and 
state questions, and may occasionally insert ap- 
propriate extracts from public documents and 
speeches of extraordinary interest. 


The president has returned the Land Bill, which passed 
both houses last session, with his reasons for not approv- 
ing it. Mr Clay immediately gave notice, that he should 
introduce a similar bill again. 

In Senate, the standing committees have been appoint- 
ed BY ballot, the rule being altered for that purpose. 

Mr Calhoun has given notice of a bill to repeal the en- 
forcing act. 

Both houses are much occupied with the subject of the 
removal of the government deposits from the U. 8. Bank. 
In the Senate, it is said, there appears to be a majority 
who disapprove of their removal, and in the House a ma- 
jority the other way. 





The house of representatives have reconsidered the 
vote referring the report of the secretary of the treasury 
on the report of the d i to the ittee of the 
whole, by a majority of 124 to 1. The next step will be 
to refer it to the committee of ways and means. 

Mr Biddle, president of the bank, has addressed a me- 
morial to congress, vom indemnity for what he con- 
ceives to be a violation of the charter by the removal of 
the deposites. 

Mr Ewing, of Ohio, has brought forward a project for 
a new bank, tosupply the place of the U. 8. Bank, when 
its charter shall have expired. 

A memorial has been pereceies to Congress from sev- 
eral of the banks in Philadelphia, setting fortif the pres- 
sure upon the money market. 

Mr Sevier, the delegate from Arkansas, has submitted 
aresolution for the admission of that territory into the 
union as u state. 

The report of the committee on public lands adverse to 
a memorial of the Legislature of Missouri, has been tu- 
ken A agreed to. 

Mr Poindexter, from the committee on public lands, re- 
ported a bill to the Senate, on 





Monday, Dec. 30, which 
was read and ordered to a second reading. 
On Friday, Dec. 31, Mr Ewing offered the followin 
resolution, which, by unanimous consent, was consider 
to: 


and agreed to: 
Resolved, ‘That the tmaster general lay before the 
senate a statement of the amount of money, if any, which 


has been borrowed within the current year for the use of 
the department, and that he designate persons or cor- 
porations of whom such loans (if any) may have been 
made, and the date, amount and terms of each loan. 

On Tuesday, Dec, 31, in the house of representatives, 
Mr Wardwell presented a memorial praying for the con- 
struction of a harbor and the construction of lighthouses 
at the mouth of Sandy Creek and Salmon River, on lake 
Ontario. It was finally decided to refer the memorial to 
the committee of commerce. 


MARRIAGES. 

In this city, on Friday last, by the Rev, Francis Guen- 
ther, George Henry Simon to Miss Barbara Leimer, all 
of this city. 

At Concord, on the 25th ult. by Wells Brooks, esq. Mr 
John H. Ashman to Miss Freelove King. 

In this city, on the 31st ult. capt. John Fellows, of Fort 
Erie, U. C. to Mrs Abigail Hale, of this city. 

In this city, on Christmas eve, by the Rev. Mr Martin, 
Mr Samuel Rice, of this city, to Miss Eliza Felton, of 
Clarence. 

In Boston, Mass. on the 5th ult, Dr Lucian W. Caryl, 
of this city, to Miss Frances Whitney, of the former 
vlace. 

At Deerfield, Oneida co. by Calvin Hall, esq. Samuel 
Roberts, of this city, to Miss Elizian M. daughter of Mr 
John Coffin, of the former place. 








DEATHS. 

In Aurora, Erie vo. on the 18th ult. Mr Thomas Pratt, 
aged 90, a soldier of the revolution, 

At Philadelphia, on the 31st ult. of pulmonary con- 
sumption, in the 30th year of his age, Mr John R. Car- 
venter, of Salem, N. J. late cashier of the U. 5. Branch 

ank of this city. 

At St Josephs, Michigan, Ebenezer Reed, dep. collector 
of customs, formerly of this city. 


NOTICE, 

A circular having been received from the mechanics of 
the city of New York, requesting the cooperation of the 
mechanics of this city in endeavoring to prevent the eim- 
ployment of the convicts inthe state prisons in the differ- 
ent mechanical branches now carried on there. A meet- 
ing will be held at the Farmers’ Hotel, on Monday eve- 
ning, the 13th inst. to take the above subject into consi- 
deration. 
weeD E. D. Efner, O. G. Steele, D. Burton, N. 

ilgus, Joseph Shaw, Putnam Churchill, B. Wilcox, 
N. Vosburgh, J. Staats, A. W. Wilgus, J. W. Beals. 

Buffulo, Jan. 6, 1934. 








DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 

A meeting, we learn from the N, Y. Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, has been recently held at Oswego, on the sub- 
ject of aship canal, which itis proposed to construct from 
Lewiston to a point above Grand Island, on the Niagara 
river. ‘This has been proposed with a view to retain the 
benefits of Lake navigation against the Rideau, Welland 
and other canals lately constructed in Upper Canada by 
the British government. It was determined, at the meet- 
ing referred to, to petition the Congress of the Unitefl 
States to appropriate a sum necessary to carry the pro- 
ject into effect. ‘This work, the petitioners say, can not 
be classed among those known as mefely internal ism- 
provements, because its value in a military point of view 
is such, that it may be considered an important measure 
of defence to our northern frontier, and the application 
may succeed, if Congress look upon the subject in this 
point of view. We have no doubt of the practicability 
and importance of the object. 

Mr Trelawney, author of the “Younger Son,” it is ru- 
mored, is about fo become a citizen of the United States, 
and take up his residence in South Carolina. 

Rev. Dr Lindsey, of the University of Nashville, has 
been elected Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr Cooper has resigned the Presidency of 8. Carolina 
College, but continues as Professor of Chemistry. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania seem determined to 
abolish entirely, capital punishment in that state, 

Com. Elliot has presented to the Mariner’s Church of 
Charlestown, a baptismal vase, formed out of the timber 
of the celebrated frigate Constitution. 

It is contemplated to establish a line of magnificent 
steam packets between New York and Liverpool. 

In the gity of New York, notice has been given that an 
application will be made to the legislature to charter new 
banks, and increase the capital of old ones, to the extent 
of $44,550,200; and to incorporate insurance, exchange, 
land and trust companies, with capitals amounting to 
$22,170,000. 

The proving of John Randonee will has been post- 
poned till the first Monday in July. It is believed that 
the one which emancipated his 200 or 300 slaves, will be 
substantiated. Nathaniel Beverly Tucker, esq. is ap- 
pointed curator of the estate, peudente lite. 

Williams's New York Register, for 1934, is to be issued 
early in April next. 

A valuable unique Time Regulator, constructed at Ve- 
nice in the year 1647, has been presented to the Brook- 
lyn Naval Institute, by the Messrs Motts, of New York. 

A great meeting has been held at Philadelphia, to take 
into consideration the existing distresses of our commer- 
cial cities. ‘The meeting was called without distinction 
of party, and was most numerously and respectably at- 
tended. Various resolutions were unanimously passed, 

Snow fell in Greenville, in ‘he state of South Carolina, 
on the 16th ult. "2 the depth of three or four inches. 
Sleighs, says the N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser, may yet 
be an article of export from the northern to the southern 
market. Searcely u flake has yet feathered the walks of 
our city. 

The report of the quartermaster general which accom- 
panied the president’s message, has been published. The 
accounts show a balance of @74,296 48 in favor of the 
departnent, 





The sugar crop of Louisiana will fall short a large 
number of hogsheads the present season. ‘The New Or- 
leans Bulletin states, that instead of making 120,000 8 
heads, the planters will not make more than 70,000. s 
involves the enormous loss of @4, 

General Late has sold to three gentlemen of Flo- 
rida, the township of land granted to him by congress. 
The price is not mentioned, but the land is described by 
the Floridian as the very best iif the territory; and the 
sale and settlement of the tract, it is believed will add very 
much to the prosperity of Tallehasse, in the ate 
neighborh of which it lies. WN. 

The baptist meeting house at Peeleng, (N. H.) has 
been destroyed by fire. 

The house occupied by Charles Gilman, in Ports- 
mouth, was lately oyed by fire, and his wife who 
was intoxicated at the time, perished in the flames. 

It is said there are 26 members of the present house of 
representatives, now in session, in Pennsylvania, who 
were formerly journeymen printers, 

Wadkins, who eseaped from the jail at Ballston Spa, a 
day or two previous to that named for his execution, has 
been retaken, He effected his escape by means of a file 
which was conveyed to him in a card of gingerbread. 
The man who furnished it has been arrested. 

A young man has been committed to prison in Illinois, 
charged with the murder of bis father, mother, brother 
and two sisters, by poison. 

The snow near Keene, N. H. is stated to be at present 
deeper than ever before known; the roads are completely 
blocked from the effects of the late storm. 

In the western counties of Massachusetts, the snow is 
equally deep as in New Hampshire, and on the Connecti- 
cut river so much rain had fallen, as to give rise to an 
apprehension of a freshet. 

On the 16th ult, two young ladies in Clay, Onondaga, 
one 13 and the other 18 years of age, were found dead in 
bed, having been suffocated by a small furnace ignited by 
charcoal in a tight bedroom, 

At the late sales of lands in Oneida co. by the surveyor 
general, their prices exceeded by 150 per cent. their ap- 
praised value; they were purchased by actual settlers, 
and the first payments promptly told down, the savings 
of industry and frugality. 

The directors of the Merchants and Planters’ Bank of 
Augusta, Geo. have refused to permit an inquiry into its 
affairs by a committee of the Georgia legislature, ap- 
pointed for that purpose. 

The legislature of Pennsylvania have pussed the fol- 
lowing resolution: That the committee of ways and 
means be directed to inquire into the present state of the 
currency, and its probable effects upon the currency of 
this cqumonwweatiing and also to inquire how far the 
public interests might be promoted by the continuation 
of the operation of the Bank of the United States under 
acharter from this commonwealth, should its present 
charter not be renewed by the United States. 





FOREIGN SUMMARY. 

During the late storm, near Lake Erie, a channel was 
made through Long Point, 300 yards wide, and from 11 to 
15 deep. It was in contemplation to cut a canal at this 
place, the expenses of which were estimated at 12,0002, 

The public revenue collected at the port of Montreal, 
for the current year, will amount to about 90,0002, or 
$360,000, being more than 30,0002, -beyond the amount re- 
ceived for customs during the preceding year. 

Schools on the Lancasterian plan are established and 
in successful operation in Constantinople. 

A treasury order for 8,0007. has been presented to capt. 
Ross, for his discoveries at the north pole. 

At a late meeting of the Geographical Society, in Lon- 
don, the intrepid capt. Ross attended for the purpose of 
receiving the royal medal of fifty guineas, which had been 
voted to him for his scientific and geographical discover- 
ics in the arctic regions. 

The Upper Canada Assembly have proposed a vote of 
1,0004. to the gallant Ross, which it is supposed will be 
unanimously carried, 

In consequence of the present East India Company 
ceasing to be a trading company after April, a joint stock 
shipping company is to be forthwith established on a 
magnificent scale, to trade with all the presidencies in 
oy The East India proprietors are largely concern- 
ed in it. 

A subscription is on foot in London for the benefit of 
the widow of Belzoni. 

The towns of Arica and Tacua, in Peru, were almost 
destroyed by an earthquake, on the 18th of Sept. 

A shorthand,for music has been invented aud is much 
used in Paris, 

It is stated in the Montreal Herald, on the authority of 
an Edinburgh paper, that Mr Stuart, author of “Three 
Yeurs in America,” has become the editor of the London 
Courier. 

The herring, salmon, and other fisheries of Great Bri- 
tain, amount to 700,000, per annum, and employ over 
50,000 perzons, 

Capt. Ross and his party are beginning to clear out of 
London for the country, finding the rooms too hot for 
their polar constitutions. One of the poor fellows, from 
this and from steaming too high, has already died. What 
will they do next summer? 

Atthe Leipsic Michaelmas fair, say the newspapers, 
2372 new works were brought forward, with the names 
poy booksellers;” five publications and a fraction of 
each. 

It appears that Prussia and Germany, at the instigation 
of Russia, are about to impose so heavy an impost on 
British manufactures as to amount to a prolubition. 
Much anxiety has thereby been excited among the Eng- 
lish merchants, lest Nicholas may prove another Na- 
poleon, 

The people of London are very busy on the subject of 
aiding Parliament in reforming the municipal abuses of 
the compan‘es and corporation of thatcity. The corpo- 
ration seems rather disposed to shrink from the inquiring 
commission appointed by Parliament. The rottenness 
and corruption of the old chartered monopolies require 
purification. 

The advantages of the British reform bill have been 
amply tested inthe ameliorations of the Scotch burghs 
elections—the most incredible abuses and malappropria- 
tions of the publie funds having hitherto existed in those 
selfelected corporations. 

A French medical journal says, that the number of fe- 
males in nearly all the lunatic houses greatly exceeds 
that of the males. The number of lunatic bachelors 
nearly doubles that of married men; and more than dou- 
ble the number of single than married women. 

Russia is suffering, at the present moment, to @ dread- 
ful extent, from the total failure of the harvest in many 
parts of the empire. Theinhabitapts have given them-. 
selves up to despair, being obliged to feed upon roots, A 
great number have perished through exhaustion. Corn, 
which is so scarce, that it may be said there is none at 
all, has risen to am excessive price, it being more than 15 
times its ordinary value. 

Charles X. it ig supposed will shortly leave the — 
to occarpy the state he is said to have purchased at Steier- 
mank. Duchess de Berri will retire to one of the 
Italian states. x 
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LIFE! WHAT I8 IT 


Life! what is it? a sea of care, 

Where madly sweep the winds of woe, 
Its ove are bubbles, floating there, 

rail as the glitt’ring sands below. 

Yet, oh! how bright the sunbeain falls 

Upon its waves, at morn’s first hour; 
How rich the music from its halls— 

How strong the ’chantment of its powert 
With merry heart and arm well strung 

With banner bright, Hope's sails unfurled, 
O’ar its veiled surf our barque is flung, 

Like gems to spark’ a moment there; 
Then, in its lofty pride be hurled 

Down, down, a Sarion’s lore tells—where? 


Life! what is it? a rainbow, flung 
By gorgeous hope across our sky— 
A bud, round which, in love we've clung, 
To feel its blightning thorn—then die. 
Life! what is it? a midnight dream, 

That woos our hearts to joys unknown, 
And bids us sport beneath a beam, 

That naughit but fancy’s visions own: 
It is to breathe, to simile, to weep, 

Whilst gliding down its rolling sea, 
Till death brings on i's lasting sleep, 

And wafts us to Ereanity, 

GARNIER. 








THE SEASONS OF LIFE. 
By J. T. Ouseley. 
SPRING. 


The soft green grass is growing, 
O’er meadow and o’er dale; 

The silvery founts are flowing 
Upon the verdant vale; 

The pale snowdrop is springing, 
To greet the glowing sun; 

The primrose sweet is flinging 
Perfume the fields among; 

The trees are in the blossom, 
The birds are in their song; 

As spring upon the bosom 
Of Nature 's borne along. 


So the dawn of human life 
Doth green and verdant spring 
It doth little wean the strife 
That afier years will bring: 
Like the snowdrop, it is fair, 
And like the primrose sweet, 
But its innocence can’t seare 
The blight from its retreat. 


sUMMER,. 


The full ripe corn is bending 
In waves of golden light; 
The new-inown hay is sending 
Its sweets upon the night; 
The breeze is sotily sighing, 
To cool the parched flowers; 
The rain, to see them dying, 
Weeps forth its gentle showers; 
The merry fish are playing 
Adown yon crystal stream; 
And night from day is straying, 
As twilight gives its gleam. 


And thus manhood in its prime, 
Is full, and ripe, and strong; 
And it searcely deems that time 
Can do its beauty wrong: 
Like the merry fish we play, 

Adown the stream of life; 
And we reck not of the day 
That gathers what is rife. 


AUTUMN. 


The flowers all are fading, 
Their sweets are rifled now; 

And night sends forth her shading, 
Along the mountain brow; 

The bee hath ceased its winging, 
‘To flowers at early morn; 

The birds have ceused their singing, 
And silent wait the dawn; 

The harvest now is gathered, 
Protected from the clime; 

The leaves are seared and withered, 
That late shone in their prime. 


Thus when fourscore yeurs are gone, 
O’er the frail life of man, 

Time sits heavy on his throne, 
As near his brow we scan: 

Like the Autumn leaf that falls, 
When winds the branches wave; 

Like night shadows, daylight palls; 
Like all—he finds a grave. 


WINTER. 


The snow is on the mountain, 
The frost is on the vale, 

The ice hangs o’er the fountain, 
The storm rides on the gale, 

The earth is bared and naked, 
The air is cold and drear, 

The sky with snow clouds tlaked, 
And dense foul fogs appear, 

The sun shines not so brightly 
Through the dark murky skies, 

The nights grow longer nightly, 
And thus the Winter dies, 


Thus falls man, his season past, 
The blight hath ta’en his bloem; 
Summer gone, the Autumn blast 
Consigns him to the tomb: 
Then the Winter, cold and drear, 
With pestilential breath, 
Blows upon his silent bier 
And whispers— This is Death’ 





Asmat Weatner Grass.—In Germany 
there will be found, in many country houses, 
an amusing application of zoological know- 
ledge for the ny of prognosticating the 
weather. Two frogs are kept in a glass jar 
about eighteen inches in height, and six in 
diameter, with the depth of three or four 
inches of water at the bottom, and a small 
ladder reaching to the top of the jar. On 
the approach of the dry weather the frogs 
mount the ladder; but when wet weather is 
expected, they descend into the water. The 
ammals are of a bright green. 





Sports or Insecrs.—It is not generally 
known, that some of the smallest insects are 
discovered to enjoy themselves in sports and 
amusements, after their ordinary toils, or sa- 
tiating themselves with food, just as regu- 
larly as is the case with many human beings. 
They run races, wrestle with each other, 
and, out of fun, carry each other on their 
backs much in the same manner as boys. 
These pleasing characteristics of insects are 
particularly observable among ants, which 
are remarkable for their sagacity. Bonnet, 
a French author, says, he observed a small 
species of ants, which, in the intervals of 
their industry, employed themselves in car- 
rying each other on their backs, the rider 
holding with his mandibles the neck of his 
bearer, and embracing it closely with his legs. 
Gould, another writer on ants, mentions that 
he has often witnessed these exercises, and 
says, that in all cases after being carried a 
certain length, the ant was let go in a friend- 
ly manner, and received no personal injury. 
This amusement is often repeated, particu- 
larly among the hill ants, who are very fond 
of this sportive exercise. It was among the 
same species that Huber observed similar 
proceedings, which he has described with his 
usual minuteness. “I approached,” he says, 
“one day, to the formicary of wood ants, ex- 
posed to the sun and sheltered from the north. 
The ants were heaped upon one another in 
great numbers, and appeared to enjoy the 
temperature on the surface of the nest. 
None of them were at work; and the im- 
mense multitude of insects presented the ap- 
pearance of a liquid in the state of ebullition, 
upon which the eye could scarcely be fixed 
without difficulty; but when I examined the 
conduct of each ant, I saw them approach 
one another, moving their antenn@ with as- 
tonishing rapidity, while they patted, with a 
slight movement, the cheeks of other ants. 
After these preliminary gestures, which re- 
sembled caressing, they were observed to 
raise themselves upright on their hind legs 
by pairs, struggle together, seize each other 
by a mandible, foot, or antenn», and then im- 
mediately relax their hold to recommence 
the attack. They fastened upon each other's 
shoulders, embraced and overthrew each 
other, then raised themselves by turns, ta- 
king their revenge without producing any 
serious mischief. They did not spurt out 
their venom as in their combats, nor retain 
their opponents with that obstinacy which 
we observe in their real quarrels, They 
presently abandoned those which they had 
first seized, and endeavored to catch others. 
I have seen some who were so eager in these 
exercises, that they pursued several workers 
in succession, and struggled with them for a 
few moments, the skirmish only terminating 
when the least animated, having overthrown 
his antagonist, succeeded in escaping and 
hiding in one of the galleries. In one place, 
two ants appeared to be gamboling about a 
stalk of grass; turning alternately to avoid 
or seize each other, which brought to my re- 
collection the sport and pastime of young 
dogs when they rise on their hind legs, at- 
tempting to bite, overthrow and seize each 
other, without once closing their teeth. To 
witness these facts, it is necessary to ap- 
proach the anthills with much caution, that 
the ants should have no idea of your presence; 
if they had, they would cease at the moment 
their plays or their occupations, would put 
themselves in a posture of defence, curve up 
their tails, and eject their venom.” 





Velocity of Balloons.—The velocity of 80 
miles per hour is that by which the eronaut 
Garnerin was carried in his balloon from 
Ranelagh to Colchester, in June, 1802. It 
was a strong and boisterous wird, but did 
not assume the character of a hurricane, al- 
though a wind with that velocity is so cha- 
racterised by Rance’s table. In Mr Green’s 
aerial voyage from Leeds in September, 1823, 
he traveled 43 miles in 18 minutes, although 
his balloon rose to the height of more than 
4,000 yards. 





A New Power.—Mr Ericson is about to 
take out a patent for the employment of a 
new power—that of heated air, in which he 
offers a saving of fuel of eight-tenths. He 
has amply proved the practicability of his 
project; for an engine of one horse power, 
upon the new principle has been working 
upon his premises with complete success for 
the last three months. It has been inspected 
by the most eminent practical engineers in 





the country. 
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The Banks of Newfoundland.—These 
banks extend over a space of forty thousand 
miles, and from thirty to forty-five fathoms 
below the surface of the ocean, The shoals 
are inhabited by innumerable tribes of muscles 
and clams, to which it is a favorite residence, 
as they can easily bury their shells in the soft 
sand. They have enemies to contend with. 
Codtish resort to this coast to prey upon 
them. They keep a constant watch, and 
swim about a foot above the submarine sands, 
and when a muscle opens its shell it is imme- 
diately seized and devoured. At other times 
the fish do not wait; they are provided with 
a horny protuberance round their mouths, 
and with this they burrow in the sand and 
capture the muscle inthe shell. The fisher- 
men of various nations who resort to these 
banks take annually from eight to ten mil- 
lions of fish, and on opening them they find 
the remains of fifty muscles in each, either 
wholly or partially dissolved. The first care 
of the fishermen after taking their stations, is 
to ascertain the depth of water as the lines 
must be regulated so as to lie on the bottom, 
where the fish are always engaged in this 
species of submarine war. 
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PPROVED ADVERTISEMENTS inserted at 
the following rates: 
First insertion. Every subsequent ins. 


7 lines and under, 50 cents, 25 = scents. 

12 “ “ 75 ct) 37 1-2 “ 

18 “ “4 1,00 “oe 50 it) 
Every additional 5 lines, 25 ‘“* 12 1-2 ** 


A discount of 10 per cent. will be made to those who 
advertise by the year. jan 8 


OOK AND FANCY JOB PRINTING neatly and 

expeditiously executed, by Verrinder & Bacon, at 

the office of the Literary Inquirer, 177 Main st. Buffalo, 

The support of their friends and the public is respect- 
fully solicited. jans 


FEW complete sets of the First Volume of the 

A Literary Inquirer, may be obtained, price two dol- 
lars each, at the Bookstore of A. W. Wilgus, 204 Main 
st. or at the office of publication, 

jan8 177 Main street, Buffalo. 

PPRENTICE WANTED, to the printing busi- 

siness. Apply at this office. 

OTICE.—The coparmership of Ebenezer Johnson 
iN and Philander Hodge, is this day dissolved by 
mutual consent, except as relates to subsisting con- 
tracts entered into by them. 

The undersigned have formed a connexion in the 
Brokerage and Exchange business, under the name and 
firm of Johnson, Hodge, & Co., to commence this day, 
and to be carried on at the office heretofore kept at No. 
134, Main street, by FE. Johnson & Co.” 

They will receive for safe keeping and in deposite, 
all money entrusted with them, and allow an interest 
at and afler the rate of 4 per ct. per annum, subject to 
be drawn out at the pleasure of the depositor, and an 
interest at 6 per et. on all deposites for three months or 
any longer period. 

Phe business of the late copartners » p will be closed 
by one of the members of the present... m, at their office. 
Those indebted will make speedy payments, as prompt- 
ness will be expected. 

EBENEZER JOHNSON, 
PHILANDER HODGE, 
M. F. JOHNSON. 


Dated, January 1, 1834. Stl 


EW PUBLICATIONS just received at the Buffalo 
I Bookstore, no. 204 Main street: Library of stan- 
dard literature, vol. 1, containing the works of Edmund 
Burke, 3 vols.5 the works of Maria Edgeworth, vol. 8; 
Family Library, vol. 64, containing the history of Nu- 
bia and Abyssinia, by the Rey. Michael Russel; Alice 
Paulet, a sequel to Sydenham; Village Belles, Novel, 
2vole. &e. &e. 

A general and extensive assortment of classical and 
school books, will be kept constantly at wholesale and 
retail on terms accommodating. 

jan8 Av W. WILGUS. 


UFPFALO BOOK REPOSITORY, No. 214 Main 
st.—Oliver G. Steele is now receiving and offers 
for sale, at the above well known stand, the largest and 
best assortment of school books that has ever been 
offered in this section of the ey, which he will sell 
for cash, lower than they can be obtained at any other 
bookstore in the city. His stock of Classical Books 
are of the best and most approved editions that are to 
be obtained in the United States, being such as are used 
at the highest colleges and academies in New England 
and New York. His stock of Miscellaneous Books is 
very large, comprising the best editions of the standard 
works on history, biography, theology, medicine, and 
law, with a general assortment of the best novels and 
romances. His stock of family Bibles is extensive be- 
yond any thing ever before offered in this city, with 
pocket Bibles and Testaments in abundance, of all 
sizes and prices. 

School Books being the leading branch of his busi- 
ness, he will always be supplied with oo a 
wanted in schools and academies, which will sold 
at wholesale or retail, on such terms as will make it 
for the interest of every purchaser to buy of him. 
Every person, therefore, who wishes to turn cash into 
books to the best advantage must be sure to call at 
Steele’s Bookstore, where they can be furnished on bet- 
ter terms than they can be obtained at any other store 
in the city. jan8 


ORE NEW BOOKS at the Buffalo Bookstore, 
- No. 204 Main street: Memoirs of the Court of 
King Charles the Ist, in 2 vols. by Lucy Aikin, Phila- 
delphia; Memoirs of Mrs Ann H. Ju , late mis- 
sionary to Burmah, by Jas. D. Knowles, pastor of 
2d Baptist church, in Boston; Broad Grins, and Poeti- 
cal Vagaries, by Geo. Colman, the younger; Five 
Nights of St Albans, a romance, in 2 vols. by the author 
of “First and Last’; Sketches and Eccentricies of col. 
Crockett, new edition, in 2 vols. New York; Canter- 
bury Tales, (first series) in 2 vols. by Sophia and Har- 
riet Lee, Philadelphia; Chalmers, on the moral and 
intellectual constitution of man. 
jan 8 A. W. WILGts. 
Bors AND STATIONARY.—-At the Buffalo 

Bookstore, 204 Main st. now being received a large 





























per J wy Fare ee Sepeaaty and fancy articles, 
for the winter su ° 
jan 8 si A. W. WILGUS. 





HRISTIAN LIBRARY; new volume.—Key & 

Biddle have e ed the d vol of that 
valuable and popular work, the Christian Library, 
comprising a series of standard a literature, 
with parochial lectures on the law and the gospel. By 
Stephen H. Tyng, D. D., Rector of St. Paul’s chareh, 
Philadelphia. 

The design of the work isto publish: 1. The most 
valuable religious and literary works which appear 
from the English press. In selecting from the former 
class, sectarianism will be studiously avoided; from 
the latter, sach only will be chosen as christians may 
with propriety circulate. 2. Translations of valuable 
works from Continental press; and occasionally 
original productions ef American writers. 3. Standard 
works which may be out of print; and selections from 
such as are accessible to but few. 4. Brief reviews 
of such books as do not fall within the plan of this 
work; so that the reader may be enabled to become 
speedily competes with most of the publications of 
the day, and to form, in some e, an esti of 
their value. Orders received by J. C. MEEKS, Eagle 
Buildings, Buffalo. 


T° Sunday School Teachers and Parents.—As ma- 
ny persons have occasion to select Sunday School 
urchases of books for children in 
milies, we would call their atten- 
ap works of 








Libraries, or make 
their own or other 
tion to the excellent, cheap, and very 
the American Sunday School Union. They can furnish 
a library for a school which will contain volumer, 
amounting to 28,305 pages, bound in fancy colored lea- 
ther backs and corners, with marble covers. These 
volames contain 1500 steel, copperplate, and wood 
engravings and maps, illustrating the various subjects 
a beoks treat. The price of the complete 
set is ° 


Besides this library, the Union have published 103 
smaller books in paper covers, containing 2056 pages, 
with a large number of wood cuts. A complete set of 
these costs $1,46. If bound, they would make about 
ten ortwelve volumes of uniform size. 

In the above are not included several volumes, which, 
on account of size, &c. are not placed in the regolar 
series; such as the Bible Dictionary, Geography, 
Psalmody, Hymn Books, Biographical Dictionary, 
Union Questions, &c. 

Nearly the whole of the books have been printed 
from stereotype plates, on good papers; many of them 
were written expressly for the Union, and all have 
been examined and approved by the committee of 
publication, composed of an equal namber of the Bap- 
list, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Episcopal charches. 

For the sum of @42,46, the above 338 works can be 
procured by any Sunday School, and Sunday Sehool 
Society, which will send a copy of its constitution, a 
list of officers, and an annual report to the Ameriean 
Sunday School Union, and thus become an auxiliary. 
They can be procured on the same terms by an indiyi- 
dual who is a member of the Society, purchasing for 
his own use or for gratuitous distribution. The terms 
for membership are for life $30, or $3 annually, in 
which case they also receive gratuitously a copy of the 
Sunday School Journal. 

In view of these facets, we may inquire how many 
thousands of parents might place in their dwellings 
such a library; embracing matter adapted to all ages, 
from the youngest child that can read, to the parents 
and domestics of the household! How many thousand 
little companies of youth might join and purchase a 
complete library for their amusement and instruetion! 
How many thousand sets should be required by Sun- 
day schools, by common schools, by public schoole, 
by apprentices’ libraries, by men of property, for gra- 
tuitous distribution, by ministers and pious visitors of 
the poor and the rich, for the comfort and benefit of the 
families and individuals they go amongst! 

Orders, with particular directions as to the mode of 
conveying the books, will meet with prompt attention, 
if addressed to Frepericx W. Porter, Correspond- 
ing Seeretary, American Sunday School Union, No. 
146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 3 


HE NORTH AMERICAN MAGAZINE; Sum- 
ner L. Fairfield, editor.—This magazine is devo- 
ted particularly to American literature, but will also 
contain brief reviews of foreign works and extracts of 
merit. Tales, sketches of scenery and manners, bio- 
graphical and critical notices, poetry, an ana, or table 
talk, the fine art#, and record of occurrences, with re- 
views of all new works, constitute a portion of the en- 
tertainment which is presented in this periodical. All 
litigated questions, either of polities, religion, or the 
learned professions, are carefully avoided; and all 
merely personal rivairy or animosity excluded from 
the pages of this magazine. 

The magazine is published in Philadelphia during the 
first week of every month. Each number contains 
sixty four royal octavo pages, well printed on superior 
paper, and stitched in covers. 

The price is five dollars per annum, payable in ad- 
vance. jan 8 


ROSPECTUS of the third volume of the Knieker- 

. bocker Magazine, edited by Timothy Flint.—Per- 
manent arrangements having been made with Mr 
Flint, a gentleman whose literary reputation is well 
known in every part of the United States, the publisb- 
ers of the Knickerbocker now present him to their 
friends and patrons as the editor of their magazine, the 
columns of which will be filled with the results of his 
pen, as well as regular contributions from dis- 
tinguished American writers. 

Paulding, Bryant, 8. L. Knapp, Timothy Flint, James 
Hail, Dunlap, John Neale, Theo. 8. Fay, Mrs & our- 
ney, Miss Gould, and many other authors and writers, 
are known to have contributed to the past volumes, and 
for the future we hope to present to our patrons an ar- 
ticle or articles from each of the foregoing, as well as 
from the pens of Halleck, Percival, Channing, Cooper, 
Francis Herbert, Miss Sedgwick, Miss Leslie, r- 
pont, Sprague, Willis G. Clark, &e. &c. 

Each namber will contain eighty full size octavo pa- 
ae in burgeois and brevier, which will admit of nearly 

ouble the amount of letter press heretofore given, and 
printed with an entirely new and beautiful type, cast 
expressly ‘or the Knickerbocker, upon a medium paper 
ofa high finish and fine quality; in short, t 
attention will be paid to its typography and ieal 
appearance, while several engravings, in a new and 
novel style, are in the engraver’s hands, and will from 
time be given. Terms of subscription, 85a year, or 
$3 for six months. PEABODY& CO. New York. 


HE LADY’S BOOK.—Each number of this pe- 
riodical coatains sixty pages of extra royal octavo 
letter press, printed with clear, new, and beantifal 
type, on paper of the finest texture and whitest color. 
tis embellished with splendid engravings on eopper 
and steel, executed by artists of the highest skill and 
attention, and embracing every sey of subject. 
The terms of the Lady’s Book are three dollars per 
annum, payable in advance. Published 4 L. A. 
Fe A = Co. Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, Phile- 
elphia. 


Printed and published every Weddesday, by Verria- 
der & Bacon, proprietors, at 177 Main street, e 
Terms.—Two per annam, in advanee; two 
dollars and a half, within six months; or thres dollars, 
at the end of the year. Six months one dollar and 2 
cents; three months, seventy five cents; both inva- 

















riably in advance. 











